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«The curse of the Lord is in the house of the wicked, but he blesseth the habitatic 
of the just.’’-—Proverbs iii. 33. 


Tue path of duty is the path of safety. This is the case whether 
ve can see the consequences that re ‘sult from w alking in it or net. 
Nay; it may appear to us to be a dangerous path—a path beset with 
the severest rials and afflictions, but it is still the path of safety; if 
ot in reference to our tempor: al, most assuredly in reference to our 
eternal eens The first question therefore should alw ays be, what 
sduty2? If we have discovere | this, and act accordingly e 


we are 
safe; safe from every thing that would really injure us. 


This, we say, 
should be the kgs question; for coewe are many things the e ‘ 
wences of which we are not ¢: apat le of judging, and therefore red 
re not to be our rule in the regulation of our conduct. But whi 
this isthe ease, while it becomes us first of all to ascertain what is duty 
and while our first and greatest motive to action should be the au- 
hority of God,—yet it 1s not o1 nly proper, but highly profits able, to 
nt template the advant: ges that may result from the performance of 
luty. Thus, wisdom’s ways are presente “Ll tous inthe se ripture Ss, as 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths as peace.’ The great 
God to whose service we are called, not only commands us, but pre- 


te ind: 


sents inducements calculated to encourage and animate us in the 


nse- 


per- 
formance of his commands. It surely, then, becomes us to sapere 
these inducements, that they may exert their appropriate influen: 
Does the duty — family religion and family worship, to which your 
ttention was directed on the last two sabbaths, possess advantages 
vorthy our consideration? It does, my brethren; and I hope that 
you will not consider your time unprofits ably spent, while we advert 
0a few of these advantage s. Weshall here take it for granted that 
you are convinced that family worship is a duty—we shall « ndea- 
vour to persuade you that it is not only your duty, but your privi- 
ege. In this view our text presents the si ject to us. Here we are 
told, that “the curse of the Lord is in the house of the wicked, 
but he bles seth the habitation of | the just. Observe the force of the 
expression, “The curse of the Lord is in the house of the wicked.” 
It does not visit the house oceasio1 ally; it does not linger around, or 
lover over the house, but it is in the house. It dwells there as its 
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constant abode. It matters not should this house be the palace of ; 
king,—the curse of the Lord is there,—there to consume, waste, an¢ 
destroy. “But he blesseth the habitation of the just.’ Not he will 
bless, but he blesseth. As long as the object of the blessing lasts, so 
long will the blessing itself continue. It matters not, should this habj- 
tation be the meanest cottage, (for this the word signifies; as it is rep 
dered sometimes in the scriptures, a sheepcote) his blessing is ther. 
there to impart love, joy and peace. We shall first present to your 
consideration some of the advantages of family religion and worship. 
and, in the second place, answer some objections that are urged 
against the performance of this duty. In our remarks, we shall pot 
aim at what may be new, but what may be profitable. 

1. We are to consider the advantages of family worship. And her 
we observe in general, that it is an advantage to the head of a family. 
to the members of the family, and to society at large. , 

Ist. We observe, that it is a great advantage to the head of a fanily; 
and this both in a temporal and spiritual point of view. Now, it is tri 
that temporal advantages should not be the prevailing motive to thy 
practice of holiness; but while this is the case, it is no less true that 
temporal advantages often result from the practice of holiness. Not 
that the righteous are always the most wealthy, and the most ho- 
nourable. No; scripture and reason both prove the contrary; but 
there is this difference between what the righteous man has, and 
what the wicked man has: the blessing of the Lord is upon the one, 
while his curse is upon the other; and therefore the “ little that a righ- 
teous man hath, is better than the riches of many wicked.” It is better, 
because it brings with it more true enjoyment. If he have not th 


prosperity of the wicked, he has not the sorrows which beset thei 
path. His mind knows nothing of the anxious cares that harass their 
minds. But while there is a greater amount of what is called worldly 
prosperity among the wicked, we must recollect that there is also ; 
greater amount of extreme poverty. Although the righteous are not 
generally among the most prosperous, they are not commonly among 
the most adverse. They have that for which Agur prayed,—* si- 


ther poverty nor riches.” This state is, no doubt, even in a tempor! 


point of view, the most conducive to happiness. ‘To what shall w: 
ascribe this circumstance? It is doubtless to be aseribed to the over- 
ruling providence of God: but shall we say that worldly blessings 
have no natural causes? No; we believe that there is a connexio! 
established between the means and the end; that while “ the hand o/ 
the diligent maketh rich,”—* drowsiness clotheth a man with rags.” 
Now is there nothing in family worship that has a tendency to mak 
a family industrious? Will he who is in the habit of calling his fami- 
ly together, to supplicate the Divine blessing, be as likely to mee! 
with disobedience from his children, or servants, as he who never 
prays with his family? Will not the very exercise have a tendency 
to excite within their minds feclings of reverence, and respect, 10! 


t 


their parents, and master, and consequently secure from them thal 
obedience without which success in a temporal point of view neet 
not be expected? Will not the praying parent and the prays 
master, be apt to impress his children, or servants, with the idea that 
he has a deep interest in their welfare? and will not such an expre> 
sion of kindness and benevolence be likely to prevent them from 


doing any thing that would be to the injury of their parent or m> 
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vor? and will it not be likely, if it do not change their hearts, at least 
‘9 exert upon them a moral influence, by which they will be re- 
rained from many of those vices and follies that are productive of 

ileness, extravagance, and dissipation? The truth of this is so ap- 

parent, that we need not insist upon it. “Godliness has the pro- 
mise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come.”’? But this 
leads us to observe in the 

2nd Place,x—That family worship is of great advantage in a spirit- 
val point of view. It affords those who engage in it an opportunity 
f holding communion with God. Now that soul which does not 
njoy fellowship with a three-one God, cannot be in a growing state; 

it he who has not regular seasons for holding converse with God, 
joes not enjoy communion with him. Ah! how apt are we to be- 
ome immersed in the eares of the world, and to forget the interests 
four immortal souls. We suffer the slightest circumstance often- 
mes to divert us from the contemplation of that adorable Being who 
s the author and preserver of our lives. But will he who is in the 
practice of calling his family together be as likely to feel the same de- 
gree of reluctance to spiritual meditation? No; he will not. The very 
xercise itself would have a tendency to excite within him a dispo- 
sition to meditate upon God, and his wonderful works. Besides, the 
near relation he sustains to his family, cannot but have a tendency 

impress his mind with solemn and devotional feelings—he feels a 
serious responsibility resting upon him-——he looks upon himself as 
he representative of his family—he sees the interests of their souls 
ommitted to his care—and ean such a trust fail to solemnize his 
nind for the worship of God? Will it not be likely to exert a more 
owertul influence than even secret prayer? 

There is another respect in which daily family worship would be 
ttended with inealculable advantage. It would have a tendency, a 
most powerful tendency, to prevent the head of the family from set- 
ing an evil example before his children and servants. He who 
inites with his family in supplication at a throne of grace that they 
nay be kept from all sin, is surely less likely to indulge in sin than 
he otherwise would be. Can we suppose that the man who had 
prayed that his children might be kept from the sin of intemperance 
vould be as likely to be found in the grog-shop, or the bar-room, as 
{he had not prayed that himself and family might be preserved 
rom it. Surely not: we do not say that such a thing is impossible, 

ir, alas! we have known it; but we say that it is not probable. 
rhere is no man who would not see the inconsistency of such con- 
luct, and there is no man who would not feel his cheek burning with 
shame, on account of such conduct in the presence of his family. 
We might make the same remarks in reference to other sins—the 
ircumstance of having prayed to be kept from them, would certainly 
perate as a restraint from those sins. But can we suppose that fa- 
mily worship would be without its influence upon the other members 
tthe family? Surely not: would it not be a means of spiritwal in- 
itruction? and is not this an object worthy of serious consideration? 
in this way they are brought to read the seriptures or hear them read, 
when otherwise, most probably, they would rarely be perused. A nd 
can we ealeulate the spiritual advantage which accrues to their souls 
in this way? Nor is this advantage confined to the inferior members 
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of the family; it extends to all. How rarely is it that the scriptures 
are read in those families where the worship of God is not observed. 
Indeed the Bible is a strange book to such families. But, besides 
the spiritual instruction which is derived from the reading of the 
scriptures, is not family worship calculated in its nature, to jm- 
press upon the mind a sense of the Divine presence? The very cir- 
cumstance of all the members of the same family worshipping the 
great God, cannot but impress the minds even of the young with a 
sense of the presence of that same great Being who is the object oj 
worship. And can we suppose that the members of such a family 
would treat one another harshly and unkindly?—No. ‘This practice 
certainly would incline their hearts to each other, and unite them in 
the bond of love;—and when they hear their friends, and the poor 
and distressed, remembered at a throne of grace, it cannot fail to ex- 
cite their affection and sympathies, and bring into exercise the sofi 
and kindly feelings of the human heart. But we shall not dwell 
longer on this point; the effect of family worship in purifying and 
improving the heart must be evident to every one. 

3. We observe, that family worship is of great advantage to society. 
The family relation is the foundation of all other relations—it is the 
very fountain of all societies. Cast the salt in this fountain, and it 
will send forth streams to make glad both the church and the state. 
The remarks which we have made as to its effect upon the mem- 
bers of the family, in imparting to them spiritual instruction—in im- 
pressing their minds with a sense of the Divine presence, and in 
calling into exercise the benevolent feelings of the soul, apply 
equally to its effect upon the church:—for is not the church com- 
posed of families? and can we suppose that those who have been 
brought from a state of ignorance, and profligacy, are as likely to be- 
come ornaments in the church, as those who have been well in- 
structed in the principles of our holy religion? Can we suppose that 
they will be as orderly and regular in their attendance upon Divine 
ordinances, as those who have been accustomed from their earliest 
infaney to the worship of God? But not only has family worship 
a tendency to purify, but also to enlarge the church, Who are they 
that are most likely to connect themselves with the church—the 
children of worshipping families, or the children of those families 
where the worship of God has never been established? Besides, 
when the children of praying families become heads of families, they 
will be much more inclined to set up the family altar, than they 
would be had it not been erected in their father’s house. We rea¢ 
in the twelfth chapter of Genesis, of Abraham building family altars 
to the Lord—and afterwards we read the same thing of Isaac, and 
Jacob :—we hope this consideration will have weight with you who 
are heads of families. Can you expect your children after you to 
set up the family altar, if you neglect to do it? surely not: Phink 
then of the influence which your example is exerting—an influence 
that may affect the religious character of unborn generations; lor, ° 
you cannot expect your children to worship God, in that relation 
when they have not seen their father worshipping him; so neither 
can they expect their children, and so on, from generation to 
generation. Parents, this is a serious consideration with you; and 
we beseech you not to disregard it. Think, that your neglect, ve 
haps from some trifling excuse, may be the source of injury to the 
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spiritual interests of those who are the hope of the church. But is 
+s influence confined to the chureh? By no means. As it makes 
etter parents, and better children, better husbands, and better wives, 
etter masters, and better servants, better brothers, and better sisters, 
s«) it makes better citizens. As whatever improves individuals, im- 
roves families, so whatever improves families, improves the state. 
{, then, you love the church of God—If you desire to see a true re- 
\ yb of religion in our day, do not negle ct the worship of God in 
vour family. If you love your country—if you desire to see the 
Lord’s day sanctified in this nation—if you would have those sins 
y which man is degraded to the level of the brutes abandoned, and 
( you would have the judgments of God averted from our guilty 
ation, do not, we entreat you, neglect to purit fy your families. How 
ften has the true religion and worship of God been prese ‘rved in 
alien when driven from the sanctuary in the days of persecution. 
Should these days return, what a blessed thing it will be if every 
Christian family has an altar erected to the true God—an altar 
which shall be preserved safe from the fires of persecution. The 
present time has been characterized as a season of remarkable ex- 
eitement, especially in this city. Hundreds have been impressed 
with a serious concern for their souls—and hundreds have been 
idded to the churehes. Have these impressions been solid and 
isting? Have these professions been accompanied with a change 
{heart? Far be it from me to say that such has not been the case. 
But there is a test by which it would be well to “try the spirits” 
of this day. Is there as much excitement in the family, as in the 
hureh? if not, we may suspect these spirits, for Joshua declared 
that he “and his Aowse should serve the Lord.’’ 
We shall now briefly consider some of the excuses that are some- 
times urged for the neglect of this duty. And, 

We sometimes hear it said that persons who have been esteemed 
for their piety, have not observed it. This objection should make the 
cheeks of those who give occasion to it, to burn with shame. But 
let us look at the objection. Is there any force in it? certainly 

not:—for it goes on the supposition that we are to take the conduct 
of our fellow men for our rule; but this is a most fundamental 
error. ‘The apostle Paul enjoined it upon those who were looking 
to him for an example, “to be followers of him as he was of Christ.” 
if this inspired apostle would have them to follow Christ, and him 
inly as he followed Christ,—where is the man whom we may fol- 
iow implicitly?—such a man cannot be found. The best of men 
have had their imperfections to lament, and therefore, the best are 
jut imperfect examples. We have shown you from the lieht of na- 
ture, and the law of God, that family worship i isa duty. Now re- 
member that it is by these you will be tried, and not by = exam- 
ple of this or that man, however pious he may have been. * To the 
law and to the testimony, if they speak not according to this word, it is 
cause there is no light ir. them. We have answered this objection 
on the supposition that the person referred to is really a pious per- 
son; we, however, suspect the piety of such persons, whatever may 
de thei ir professions. 

. You tell us that you have not the ability for this exercise. This 
objection seems to be dictated by a spirit of modesty, though it 
seems strange that this is almost the only thing for which we hear 
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persons complaining that they have no ability. We believe that ;, 
most instances in which this complaint is made, the true reason for 
its neglect is that there is no heart for it. But this is not the ties 
we are persuaded, with all. There are many who no doubt fee] that 
they have not the ability—such persons have our sympathies, and 
our prayers. But we have one question to propose to such persons, 
Hiave you ever made the trial—we say, have you ever made the 
trial? If not, how can you say that you have not the ability? Yo, 
know not but that you may find yourself more capable of per- 
forming this duty, than you at present imagine. You have no 
ground for this objection then, and it will not serve you in the grea! 
day, until you make the trial. But perhaps you have made the 
trial—and what was the result? Could you find no expression to 
your desires? Were you entirely silent in the presence of God? 
If not, why complain that you have not the ability? Does not the 
Spirit of God “ make intercession for us with groanings which ean- 
not be uttered?” and if you have but poured out your soul to God 
ia groans, your prayer may have been accepted at a throne of grace, 
—.nd therefore you should be encouraged. But perhaps you had 
10 desires to express to God; your heart was cold and lifeless. [i 
such were the case, you were indeed in an unfit state to pray,—but 
why was it thus? Did you reflect, before you fell upon your 
knees, upon your own wants, and the wants of your family? “Did 
you reflect upon the promises of God to you and your family—and 
could you not lay these wants before a throne of grace, and plead 
these promises? O! yes: you are ready to reply, but then I am so 
slow of speech that I really am ashamed. Ah! here, I fear, is the 
true secret. And what is the cause of this shame? Is it that God 
will despise your prayer because you are thus slow of speech? No: 
you know that he looks upon the heart. It is, then, the presence of 
your fellow men that shames you. Now let me tell you that this 
shame has its origin in pride, and therefore you have reason to be 
ashamed of it. You are ashamed, not because you cannot pray— 
but beeause you eannot pray like others; and is this sufficient to hold 
you and your family back from a throne of grace? O! no; your 
own conscience tells you it is not. Do not suffer it then to keep 
you back. Endeavour to get your heart fixed for this duty, and ad- 
dress your God as though there were not a being in the univers 
listening to your prayers, but himself. But perhaps the fears ot 
some may be so great, as to incapacitate them wholly for this exer- 
cise. ‘I'o such persons we would say, make use of the Lord’s 
prayer. You will thereby show that it is your desire to be found 
in the path of duty, and this prayer is suited to every family. But 
while we exhort you to the use of this prayer, it is not with the de- 
sign that you should always confine yourself to this form, By no 
means; you will find an abundance from the scriptures, especially 
the Psalms, to add to it. ‘These you should commit to memory lor 
this purpose, and along with them you will be enabled to add re- 
quests in your own words. Meditate upon the perfections of God 
—your sins—the love of Christ, and your own wants, and these 
meditations will excite your desires; and if your desires are once 
excited, you will find words or groans in which to express them: 
and remember, dear brethren, that it is required of us not according 
io that we have not, but “according to that which we have.” The 
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servant who improved his five talents, received his reward, as well 
he who improved his ten. 

3, You tell us that you make use of other means for the edification of 
your family, besides family prayer—pe rhaps you read to them, and ex- 
hort them, Now all this is well—but here the que stion again re- 

irs, - family prayer a duty? Has the God of families autho- 
rized it, and enjoine dit upon you? If so, there is no place for this 

tion. He who has tions d and enjoined it, knew of these 
ihe ways which you mention, and had they been sufficient, we 
vuld not have his authority 4nd injunction for family prayer— 
some of you will pe ‘rhaps excuse yourselves not only from family 
raver, but family instruction, because your children are taught in 
the Sabbath-school. But let me tell you, parents, that this is a duty 
which you owe to your children as their — ,and it isa duty 
which no one can pr ‘rform for you; for no one stands to your chil- 
ren in the same relation in which you do: you have a power dele- 
ed to you by the God of families, and this power you are so- 
mnly bound to exercise: you cannot divest yourselve sof your obli- 
gations to your children, by committing them to the care of others. 
Therefore do not satisfy yourselves on this ground. If Sabbath 
schools were to come in ‘the place of family instruction, it would be 
an argument against them. But we hope that such is not the case. 
Nay, so weak is this objection, that we are disposed to believe that 
some who use it are not conscientious—that they would not instruct 
their children, and pray with them, if there were no Sabbath school 
to which to send them. 

1, You tell us that there are domestic difficulties in the way. Per- 
haps your servants will not submit to it. This objection supposes 
that you ‘a made the trial, and discovered this to be the ease— 
for if you have not made the trial, you know not that this difficulty 
is in the way. Perhaps it is otherwise—it may be that your se r- 
vants are at this moment wishing in their hearts that you would 
erect an altar in your family. But we shall suppose that there is 
ground for the objection. Then we say that it is vour sin that you 
have such servants, and it will be your sin if you continue them in 
your family—they will corrupt your family, and should therefore, 
whatever may be the inconvenience, be driven from it. In this we 
have David for an example; he tells us in Psalms, ci. 6: “Mine 
eyes shall be upon the. faithful of the lind, that they may dwell with me: 
he that walketh ina perfect t way, he shall serve me. He that worketh 
deceit shall not dwell within my house.” But perhaps your children 
- not submit to it. Here let me ask you, may not this refusal on 

e part of your children be owing to your past neglect of this duty, 
=i te proper exercise of parental authori ity? But let it be re- 
membered, that their opposition cannot deprive you of your autho- 
rity, and your obligations to exercise it: and though the y may not 
engage in it themselves, yet it is your duty to maintain it in your 
family, and to endeavour by advice, warning, and reproof, to bring 
them to a co omplianee with your wishes in this respect. But per- 
haps itis your wife that opposes you in the exercise of this duty. 
This is truly a painful trial—but it becomes you to bear in mind 
that you have an authority over your wife; God has given you this 
authority, and you are bound to exercise it. Wes say you are bound 
to exercise it where its exercise is called for, and if ever called for, 
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surely it is when the ‘spiritual interests of your family are at Stake 
But while you are, according to the ordinance of God, to rule we 
your wife, let your authority be exercised in reference to this point 
as well as all others, as it becomes an affectionate husband, and not 
a malicious tyrant. Show that you desire the spiritual and eterna| 
interests of your wife. But perhaps the wife is desirous of wor. 
shipping God in the family, and the husband is averse to it, This 
circumstance, it must be confessed, is extremely painful. Her sity. 
ation is one that ealls for much prayer, and watchfulness,—but who: 
is to be done? To such we would say,—you have no authority to 
exercise over your husband—but you may do much by way of per. 
suasion, and exhortation; and this much you are bound to do. By 
should he refuse—you are to bear in mind that you possess an autho. 
rity over your family, if not over your husband. In proof of this, 
we need only refer to 1 Tim. v. 14. There you will observe they 
are commanded to “guide the house.’ The word* translate; 
guide the house, is the same as that from which our English word 
despot comes; which shows us that it includes in it the idea of wy. 
limited authority. Now this authority belongs to the wife as mo- 
ther, and mistress; and it is her duty to exercise it. When the 
husband is dead, or when he is absent, her authority is supreme, and 
therefore the obligation rests upon her with the same force as upon 
her husband, And when the opposition of the husband or the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the family, prevent it from being performed 
publicly, it is undoubtedly her duty to retire with her younger chil- 
dren, and her maidens, as Queen Esther did, and to supplicate the 
blessing of God upon her children and household. When females, 
as is sometimes the ease, are living together, there can be no ques- 
tion as to the obligation resting upon them to perform this duty. 
In short, we must bear in mind that feelings of delicacy should never 
so far influence us as to induce us to neglect a commanded duty. We 
have sometimes known persons who were in the habit of perform- 
ing this duty, to omit it when visited by their friends, This is cer- 
tainly wrong: we never should be ashamed to be found in the path 
of duty. It was not thus with Joshua: he, though a great man, and 
an honourable man, would serve God with his house, though he should 
be left alone. 

5th. You tell us ¢hat you have not time for the performance 
of family duties. This, brethren, is an excuse that we have often 
heard; but the more we reflect upon it, the more are we convinced 
that it is not sufficient: and the more are we confirmed in our fears, 
that, instead of there being no time for it, there is no HEART for it: 
Now why have you not time? Is it because you are so much en- 
gaged in your worldly pursuits? Now we wish you to think, for one 
moment,—For what are you living here? Is it merely that you may 
eat, and drink, and sleep? O! no. Do you not know that you are 
immortal beings? Do you not know that those beings that compose 
the families of which you are the heads, are possessed of souls that 
shall know no end? Think of this solemn truth, and then ask your- 
selves, as in the sight of God, whether this excuse will stand in the 
great day—whether it will then be sufficient to answer, that you 
could not take a few minutes in the morning and evening out of the 
twenty-four hours to pray with your families? We know your own 
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ynscience tells you that it will not stand the scrutiny of that Judge 
who tries the hearts. There is much that we could say on this point 
_we could remind you that there is often more time spent in the 
imily without profit to your souls, or bodies, than would be re- 
wired for this exercise ; we could show you from the word of God, 
that no business is lawful that takes the place of our spiritual duties ; 
that it would be better for us to beg our bread from door to door than 
to obtain a fortune with the curse of God upon it—we could show 
you that if he is “ worse than an infidel’? who provides not for the 
hodies of his own, then he is ten thousand times worse, who pro- 
vides not for their souls, But why need we dwell on this point? 
We feel that there is something wanted which we cannot give—not 
time, but a love for spiritual exercises; and though we cannot per- 
suade you by arguments, it shall be our prayer to that God, in whose 
hands are the hearts of all, to incline your hearts to this duty. When 
ie says by the power of his grace, “ Seek ye my face,’”’ your hearts 
will then reply, “Thy face, Lord, will we seek.”? But we have a word 
to say to those who worship God only once in the day. Brethren, 
this ought not so to be. The word of God tells you that it is “ good 
to show forth the loving-kindness of the Lord in the morning, and 

s faithfulness every night.”? But you, by your conduct, declare that 
tisnot good, You rise from your bed in the morning, after having 
en protected by the Keeper of Israel from the dangers of the night, 
without ever calling your family together to praise him for his good- 
ness. This is the time, too, in which you are in the best frame for 
levotional exercises, and in which your family is in the best frame; 
but you devote this time to the world, or sleep, and dedicate to God 
that time which you can no longer spend in the accumulation of 
wealth, Is this giving to God the first fruits of the day? Is this 
dedicating to him “the top and choicest of the heap?” surely not. If 
there are any before me who are in the habit of neglecting the wor- 
ship of God in the morning, let me beseech them to do so no more. 
Begin now: make the experiment; if you refuse, remember that your 
lecision is for eternity; and it will be brought up on that day, when 
we shall all stand before the judgment seat of Christ, and when the 
things of this world, on account of which we excuse ourselves from 
duty, will appear less in value than the dust that floats in the sun- 
rams. Think, too, how sad will be the reflection, when some disas- 
ier befalls your family through the day, that you had not commended 
them to the care and protection of the God of families. 

But we must conclude the subject to which your attention has 
heen for some time called. We trust, brethren, that you will review 
‘1 your own minds, the different points which we have presented to 
you, and give them a candid and prayerful consideration. Weigh 
them as for eternity. Look upon this exercise to which we have 
een exhorting you, not merely as your duty, but your, great privi- 
lege. Remember, parents, that the eternal interests of your chil- 
lren are at stake: you love these children; manifest this love by in- 
structing them, praying with them, and for them. And let me ex- 
tort those of you who ate in the practice of this duty, to endeavour 
to be more spiritual and lively in its performance. Formality in any 
duty, and especially in family worship, has a most injurious effect : 
‘tis very apt to excite a disgust for it, especially in the minds of 
children. Let your exercises also be short, so that they may not 
‘ecome burdensome: do not put it off in the evening until part of 
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the family have retired, and the rest are wholly disqualified fom at- 
tending to it. And now, my young friends, let me exhort you to bear 
in mind, that as there is an obligation resting upon your parents to 
instruct and pray with you, so there is an obligation resting upon you 
to receive their instruction, and unite with them in their prayers, 
“Hear the instruction of thy father, and forsake not the law of thy 
mother: for they shall be an ornament of grace unto thy head, and 
chains about thy neck.’’ “ My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou 
not.” 


—_ 


Art. Il.—Societyism Investigated. 


Mr. Editor: Since you have published my communications, 
I stand pledged to attempt to defend the negative of this question, 
I would remark concerning my second letter, that at the time | 
wrote it, | had not the smallest idea that it would ever come before 
the public ; but since you have opened the way for the discussion 
of this question, it is my intention in a series of communications, 
to attempt fairly, and honestly, to investigate the character of 
Voluntary Associations. They are offered to us as a means of 
reformation. 

Now a true scriptural reformation is very desirable; but an un- 
true and unscriptural one is not. Because those who are the subjects 
of an untrue, and unseriptural reformation, are not bettered thereby; 
but made worse: that is, such a reformation as reforms the life, but 
not the heart. Such a reformation is a counterfeit, it mocks God, 
deceives men, and ruins the subject of it. Then there can be no 
benevolence in striving to promote such a reformation. Then it is 
not right to desire, or to strive to promote, any other, than a tru 
or scriptural reformation. It is not right to aim at any lower mark 
than the “ mark for the prize, of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.’’. Then, in investigating the character of Voijuntary Asso- 
ciations, it will be proper first to show what a true, scriptural and 
spiritual reformation is, and then find out what is the aim of Volun- 
tary Associations, and what are the means they propose for the at- 
tainment of their end. And then a simple comparison will decide 
the controversy. If their end and means for obtaining it, are coun- 
terfeit, so are they. I have long been of the opinion that the only 
way to ascertain whether they are lawful or unlawful, is first, to 
ascertain their true character; and then we will be prepared to judge 
whether they will be beneficial or pernicious to society. This is 
the way we treat individuals, and we ought to treat Associations the 
same way; for it is as true that Associations have a character, as it 
is that individuals have. And it is as true, that Associations of bad 
character will be injurious to society, as it is that men of bad cha- 
racter will. It is not at all safe to patronise and encourage every 
man that proposes to do that which is good in itself, without regar¢ 
to his character, his authority, his qualifications, or his integrity. 
His proposing a good end, is by no means satisfactory evidence that 
his character is good, his authority unquestionable, his qualifications 
sufficient, and his integrity that which may be relied upon. l then, 
see no good reason why we should not use the same precaution with 
regard to patronising and encouraging associations of men. We 
ought not only to know the end they propose to acccomplish 


but the character of the association itself. And that we may know 
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this, We ought to inquire—l1st, after their origin, 2d, their authority 
for associating, and 3d, after their plan of operation, for aeccom- 
plishing the end proposed. Then if their origin be good, their 
authority high and unquestionable, and their plan of operation such 
js has in it an intrinsic fitness to accomplish a great and good end, 
| see not how we can withhold our patronage; but, on the other 
hand, if their origin be low and unworthy, their authority very 
questionable, and their plan of operation such as has in it no fit- 
ness to accomplish the end proposed, I see not how we can co- 
operate with them; though the end proposed be good. And espe- 
cially will there be a strong barrier in the way of our co-operating 
with these associations, if they interfere with the duties and prero- 
gatives of associations known to be lawful, and of unquestionable au- 
thority, viz: church and state. 

Now | am fully aware that there will be some difficulty in learn- 
ing the true character of Voluntary Associations. Because they 
have never yet told us whether their character is purely religious, 
or political, or whether it is formed by an amalgamation of reli- 
gion and polities. Had they never taken any part either in religion or 
politics, then there would be real difficulty in ascertaining their cha- 
racter. But we know that they have meddled much, both in poli- 
tics and religion, and thus they have removed much of the difficulty. 
Now, if the advocates of Voluntary Associations can prove that 
they have unquestionable authority and ample qualifications for both 
religious and political matters, they will then have fully established 
the affirmative of this question. But if it can be shown that they 
have neither the authority nor the qualifications to manage them, 
when truly and spiritually reformed, then it will follow, as a matter 
of course, that they cannot truly and scripturally reform them, and 
manage them both, and then the affirmative must fall. I know that 
the church is a divided body, but, still it is a living, spiritual body. 
But now what is the character of the body, that is proposed to heal 
this sick body? is it a sound body? nay, it is a dead body. Be- 
cause they receive into it those who give every degree of evidence 
of being “dead in trespasses and sins, of walking after the course of 
this world, after the prince of the power of the air,” of being “led 
captive by Satan at his will,’’ this is a deadly principle of those so- 
cieties “the poison of dragons, and the cruel venom of asps.”’ 
Then we can make no better of it than this, that it is a dead body, 
that is proposed to cure a sick body, with “ the poison of dragons 
and the cruel venom of asps.’’ I know that there are already 
many wild grapes in the vineyard of the Lord, but how do these 
volunteers expect to mend the matter? is it by planting in it, “ the 
vine of Sodom, whose grapes are grapes of gall, and her clusters bit- 
ter?” J think they have been rightly denominated Voluntary As- 
sociations; because so soon as either church or state gets into trou- 
ole, they volunteer their services to alleviate their distresses. See- 
ing, then, that their services are voluntered both to church and state, 
4 person would be led to believe that they bear the same relation to 
voth, if indeed, they bear any relation toeither. But I am strongly 
nelined to believe that the church and state value too highly their 
rue relationship, to be allied to this heterogeneous progeny. The 
church and state are twin sisters, having God for their common fa- 
ther, and thus, are homogeneous. And God has forbidden them to 
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form any alliance or treaty with heterogeneous bodies. But they 
are closely allied to each other, so as to be a mutual assistane, 
to each other, by acting exclusively in their own appropriate 
spheres. God has assigned to each its own appropriate duties 
and prerogatives, and has forbidden either to interfere with the 
duties and prerogatives of the other. And now, if it is unlawfy| 
for one divine institution to interfere with the duties and preroga- 
tives of the other, certainly it cannot be lawful for a human instity- 
tion to interfere with the duties and prerogatives of one that is dj- 
vine. If he has forbidden the church to interfere with the state, or 
the state to interfere with the church, then it follows as a matter of 
course that he has forbidden this heterogeneous progeny to interfere 
with either. Then Voluntary Associations can no more be lawful, 
than it is lawful for the church to do the business of the state, or the 
state that of the church; for if they do not interfere with the duties 
of church or state, they will have no duties to perform whatever, 
As members of church and state, we are already solemnly bound 
to believe all things whatsoever God has revealed, and to do all 
things whatsoever he has commanded; and this covenant bond is 
the right kind of a bond; nothing can be stronger, wider, longer, 
deeper, or higher. Then for us to bind ourselves, by the weak, 
narrow and contracted authority of human institutions, after binding 
ourselves by God’s high, holy, and solemn covenant, is striving to 
weaken, slacken, and narrow, this high and holy bond, both for our- 
selves and others. If we were to admit that believers are not slack- 
ening their solemn covenant obligations, when they sign the tem- 
perance pledge, (which we cannot do) still it could not be denied, 
but what they are slackening, weakening, narrowing and shortening 
it for unbelievers. ‘Then if it is sinful for believers to slacken, &e. 
this solemn covenant bond for themselves, it cannot be sinless for 
them to do it for others. “ All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” The golden 
rule is as applicable, and as necessary in this case as in any other, 
and there can be no ease in which the neglect of it will do us or ow 
neighbour a more serious injury. 

I will offer only two reasons why Voluntary Associations should 
not interfere with church and state, the twin sisters both being divine 
institutions. 1. Because God, who is all-wise, just and merciful, has 
required of them only so many duties as he has promised them 
both grace and strength to do. He has not oppressed either the 
church or state with duties, but, on the contrary, he has given them 
such constitutions, that the discharge of all their respective duties is 
indispensable for the promotion, not only of their own beauty, 
health and peace, but also for the promotion of the health, beauty, 
growth and peace of their children, (members of church and state. 
But as soon as societies interfere, and hinder them from the dis- 
charge of their duties, (as we shall show hereafter that they do,) the 
mothers become ugly, unhealthy, and weakly, their children dwarts, 
rickety, unruly and unnatural; and the consequence is, that they 
commence rending in pieces the mothers that bore them. 

But if these sisters commit whoredoms with these vo/untfeers, 2s 
is too much the case at the present day, their children will be mon- 
sters. Hence, we see the church and state at the present day filled 
with eeclesiastical and political monsters, 

Your Friend, C. 
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Art. IIl—Rev. H. A. Boardman’s Reply to Bishop Doane. 


LETTER IL. 


fo THE Rient Rev. Geonce W. Doane, D. D., Bisnop or THE 

ProrestanT EpiscopaL Cuurcn 1n THE Diocess or New 

JERSEY. 

The advocates of the tracts have often complained that they were 
condemned by individuals who had merely examined isolated ex- 
tracts. I admit that this is not the fairest way to form an opinion 
of any work: I am fully convinced that it is not, of these publica- 
tions. Whatever may have been the experience of others, I can say 
for myself, that I had no conception of the mischief they were caleu- 
lated to do, until I eramined them in detail. The quotations from 
them I had read, had left a deep impression upon my mind of their 
dangerous tendency; but this impression became tenfold stronger, 
when I came to explore the system as a whole. The good and the 
evil must be seen in their juxta-position and mutual dependence, be- 
fore the evil can be adequately appreciated. 

The foregoing observations imply that there is something peculiar 
in the way in which Romanism is taught in these writings. Who- 
ever expects to find it openly and systematically inculeated in them, 
will be disappointed. Nothing can be more ingenious or subtle than 
the principle on which the controversy with Popery is managed. 
Some points of it, as, for example, the supremacy of the Pontiff, the 
schismatical position of the Romish church in its relation to the 
“Anglo-Catholic church,” transubstantiation, &c., they attack man- 
fully: one broadside follows another, until the reader really begins to 
faney they are the boldest of all the “ champions ”’ who have entered 
the lists against that antichristian hierarchy. But on other points, 
you will frequently find the case between Rome and Protestant 
Christendom, stated in a way much more favourable to the Papist 
than the Protestant: it is not so much asserted as insinuated, that 
Rome has the best of it. Precisely as you will sometimes hear a 
judge, in summing up a case, though professing to present both sides 
to the jury, give the whole weight of his opinion in favour of one of 
the parties, yet in so covert a way that the adverse party cannot 
charge him with having decided it. In other passages, you feel sure 
you are approaching, step by step, an explicit avowal of some rank 
Popish tenet. But just as you fancy you have reached the point, and 
hasten to the next sentence to seize on the development, the writer 
turns off to indulge in some vague generalities or to caution you 
against premature judging in a case where so venerable a father as 
this one or that one has spoken doubtingly. Again, you are confi- 
dent, after reading a sentence, that there is Popery in it; but when 
you return to lay hold of it, it eludes your grasp. “They are (to 
use the language of the London ‘Christian Observer,’) so scholasti- 
wally constructed, that when the obvious bearing of a passage or tract 
's shown to be open to objection, there is some little qualifying word 
ina corner, which an ordinary reader would never discover, to ward 
off the full weight of an honest reply to the passage in its true spirit.” 
itmay be that these “traps for critics,’ have not been noticed by 
my Right Rey. correspondent: but many persons have an idea that 
the tracts abound with them. 

Vor. XVIL.—46 
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One of the first characteristics cf the Oxford writings which wi) 
strike an unsophisticated Protestant as indicating a strong Popish 
tendency, is the extraordinary language in which the Romish and 
Protestant Churches are respectively spoken of,—the former being 
usually mentioned with marked deference and kindness, the latte; 
with arrogance and severity. Indeed, these gentlemen repudiate the 
names, “ Protestant,” and “ Protestant Episcopalian,” as descriptive 
of the Church of England; and unchurch all other Protestant denomj- 
nations with as little ceremony as was ever used by “ Holy Mother” 
herself. Let me cite a few passages:— 

“The English Church, as such, is not Protestant, only politically, 
that is, externally, or so far as it has been made an establishment, and 
subjected to national and foreign influences. It claims to be merely 
Reformed, not Protestant, and it repudiates any fellowship (!) with 
the mixed multitude which crowd together, whether at home or 
abroad, under a mere political banner.”’ (‘Tract 71, p. 27, N. Y. Ed.) 

“Of all combinations, that of Protestant Episcopal is the least 
pleasant....... It may seem harsh thus to speak of ‘ Episcopacy’ 
and ‘Episcopalian,’ yet we hope it will not shock any one, if we 
say that we wish the words, as denoting an opinion and its mainte- 
nance, never had been invented. They have done great mischief 
to their own cause. We are ‘of the church,’ not ‘of the Episcopal 
chureh;’ our bishops are not merely an order in her organization, 
but the principle of her continuance, and to call ourselves Episcopa- 
lians, is to imply that we differ from the mass of dissenters mainly 
in church government and form, in a matter of doctrine merely, 
not of fact, whereas the difference is, that we are here and they 
there: we in the church, and they out of it.”’* 

Dr. Pusey, in his letter to the Bishop of Oxford, says, (speaking 
ironically,) “It is Popery and disaffection to our church to doubt 
whether the Pope is the Antichrist, though Antichrist himself be 
not yet revealed, nor may we yet know when or among whom he will 
appear.”? And the British Critic, in the No. for last October, lays it 

* British Critic, Vol. 26, pp. 340, 341: Article on “the American Church.” | 
make no apology for quoting from this periodical in this connexion, as it is now an 
acknowledged organ of the Oxford Divines, and is, therefore, equally legitimate 
proof with the Tracts themselves, in illustrating what is denominated in the obnox- 
ious paragraph in my Lecture, “the Oxford Tract movement.” I find also in the 
‘* Banner of the Cross,’ of the 6th Feb. (one week before the publication of your 
letter,) a glowing tribute to the character of the “ Critic,’ which, with your per- 


mission, | will append to this note as a further warrant for the free use I may make 
of the work in this correspondence, It is as follows:— 


For the Banner of the Cross. 
Dear Mr. Epiror, ; 

It has been among my warmest wishes, that a publisher might be found who 
would give to the clergy and laity of our churches, and to all lovers of high intellect, 
embued with primitive piety and consecrated at the altar of the Holy One, an Ame- 
rican edition of this ablest of all the British periodicals, at a price accessible to all. 
I rejoice to say that better even than that is to be done. Wiley and Putnam, ot 
New York, will import the British Critic, (two annual volumes of 500 pages each, in 
quarterly numbers,) if one hundred persons order it. It is an opportunity most au- 
spicious to the best interests of theology and literature, and | venture, in my 2¢4 
ous desire for its success, to call the attention of my brethren to it under my own 
name. I speak advisedly, for | have been a subscriber to it from the commence- 
mentof the present series, and the whole set, now twenty-eight volumes, are on 
the shelves of my library, and among its choicest contents. Itshould be in the hands 
of every clergyman, and should circulate in every parish. ‘ 

Faithfully, your friend, 


Riverside, 30th Jan. 1341. G. W. Doaxt 
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jown as “a most true and most important position,” that “ the pro- 
phecies concerning Antichrist are yet unfulfilled and that the pre- 
dicted enemy of the church is yet to come.”’ This is precisely the 
Romish doctrine. Whether the reviewers would go another step, 
ind with Leo X. forbid any clergyman to “explain futurity or the 
times of Antichrist, under pain of excommunication,” does not ap- 
near. One of the chief reasons which predispose these gentlemen 
to adopt the theory of Antichrist just stated, must be regarded as 
very curious by Protestant Episcopalians. They urge that their 
ywn church is so closely associated with the church of Rome, that 
the charge of Antichrist against the latter necessarily involves the 
former also. If this be true, the English Reformers were strangely 
reckless of the reputation and safety of the church they died for; for 
Latimer in prison, and Ridley in his farewell letter, and Cranmer 
whom you so justly commend,) af the stake, declared “the Pope 
to be Antichrist;’?? and with them agreed Bradford, and Hooper, 
Frith, and Tyndale, and others of that noble company of martyrs— 
men of whom the world was not worthy, and whose names are not 
so much the property of your church as the common heritage of 
Christendom. Should the martyrs happen to be right and the Ox- 
ford theologians wrong, do they run no hazard who would link the 
destinies of the church of England with those of Papal Rome? 
I remain, Right Reverend Sir, 
With much respect, 
Your friend and servant, 
H. A. BOARDMAN, 
Philad., Feb. 22d, 1841. 


LETTER IIL. 
To tue Rieut Rev. Geo. W. Doane, D. D.. Bisuor or true Pro- 
TESTANT CuurcH OF THE Diocess IN New JERSEY. 
Rigut RevEREND Sir: 


An able writer belonging to your own church, has very happily 
described the Oxford system as “ a Religion of Sucraments.”? This 
lesignation denotes at once its affiliation to Popery, and furnishes 
a clue by which the uninitiated may thread its mysteries. 

“The church (we are told by the Tractists,) is the store-house 
and direct channel of grace—an ordinance which conveys secret 
strength and life to every one who shares in it, unless there be 


some actual moral impediment in his own mind.”’ (Introduction to 
Pusey on Baptism, p. 4.) On the next page the following passage 
occurs :— 

“ Rationalistic, or (as they may more properly be called) carnal 
notions concerning the sacraments, and on the other hand, a super- 
stitious apprehension of resting in them, and a slowness to believe 
the possibility of God’s having literally blessed ordinances with in- 
visible power, have, alas! infected a large mass of men in our com- 
munion. Hence, we have almost embraced the doctrine, that God 
conveys grace only through the instrumentality of the mental ener- 
gies, that is, through faith, prayer, active spiritual contemplations 
or [what is called!| communion with God, in contradiction to the 
primitive view, according to which, the church and her sacraments 
are the ordained and direct visible means of conveying to the soul 
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what is in itself supernatural and unseen. For example, would nos 
most men maintain, on the first view of the subject, that to ad. 
minister the Lord’s Supper to infants, or to the dying and ap- 
parently insensible, however consistently pious and believing in 
their past lives, must be, under all circumstances, and in every 
conceivable case, a superstition? And yet neither practice js 
without the sanction of primitive usage. And does not this ac. 
count for the prevailing indisposition to admit that Baptism con- 
veys regeneration? Indeed, this may be set down as the essence 
of sectarian doctrine (however its mischiet may be restrained or com 

pensated, in the case of individuals,) to consider faith and not the 
sacraments as the proper instrument of justification and other gos. 
pel gifts; instead of holding that the grace of Christ comes to us alto- 
gether from without, (as from him, so through externals of his or- 
daining,) faith being but the sine gua non, the necessary condition, 
for duly receiving it.” 

I have quoted in my first letter the sentiment of the judicious Hook- 
er that “the grand question that hangeth in controversy between us 
and Rome, is about the matter of JUSTIFYING RIGHTEOUSNESS,” and 
have specified the Romish doctrine on this point, as “ one of the worst 
errors of Popery.” It would be superfluous for me to remind my 
Right Reverend correspondent, that it has always been a vital ques- 
tion between Protestants and Romanists, whether men are justified 
by the righteousness of the Lord Jesus Christ received and rested 
upon by faith, or by being made inwardly and subjectively righ- 
teous. The Protestant doctrine is, that justification and regenera- 
tion are inseparably associated, that is, that all who are justified, 
are at the same time renewed and sanctified; but they deny that this 
personal holiness, which is communicated by the Holy Spirit in re- 
generation, constitutes any part of that righteousness on the ground 
of which, the sinner is pardoned and accepted of God. As our Sa- 
viour was “made sin’ by having the sins of men legally imputed 
or reckoned to him (not transfused into him,) as their surety, so 
they are “ made the righteousness of God,” by having the Redeem- 
er’s righteousness (his perfect ‘obedience unto death,’) iegally im- 
— to them—they receiving it by faith as the only ground of their 
nope. But I need not dwell on the distinction so explicitly recog- 
nised in the creeds and articles of all the reformed churches, between 
justification and sanctification. 

The Church of Rome confounds these gifts, and makes our sancti- 
fication or personal righteousness, the ground of our justification:— 
“The instrumental cause of our justification (says the Council ot 
Trent, is the sacrament of baptism, which is the sacrament of faith, 
without which no one can ever obtain justification:—the sole formal 
cause is the righteousness of God; not that by which he himself is 
righteous, but that by which he makes us righteous ; with which 
being endued by him, we are renewed in the spirit of our mind, and 
are not only accounted righteous, but are properly called righteous, 
and are so, receiving righteousness in ourselves,” &e. This inward 
righteousness of course admits of increase, that is, justification is pro- 
gressive,—as we read in the same decree: those who are the subjects 
of it, “by the observance of the commands of God, &c., “ gain an 
increase of that righteousness which was received by the grace o! 
Christ, and are ¢he more justified.” 
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On this doctrine Hooker remarks, “ The church of Rome, in teach- 
ing justification by inherent grace, doth pervert the truth of Christ ; 
and by the hands of the apostles we have received otherwise than such 
teacheth.”? 

If | am asked to prove that the doctrine of the Tracts on this vital 
point is substantially that of Rome, I should be disposed to refer my 
interrogatory to the truly apostolie work of Bishop M‘Ilvaine on 
«Oxford Divinity’’—that work which the Editor of the Churchman, 
in his paper of last week, characterized (in the same breath in which 
he confesses he has never read it,) with so much classic grace and 
with such profound deference towards an eminent prelate of his own 
chureh as “the Romance of Gambier.’’ 

In this book the proofs are spread out in detail. But as you may 
not have it in your library, I will quote a few of the passages cited 
in it from the Oxford writings. 

Speaking of the distinction just adverted to, between justifica- 
tion and renewal, Mr. Newman says, “ This distinction is not serip- 
tural.”’? “In truth, scripture speaks of but one gift, which it some- 
times calls renewal, sometimes justification, according as it views 
it, passing to and fro, from one to the other, so rapidly, so abruptly, 
as to force upon us irresistibly the inference that they are really 
one.” 

Again; he says, “ Justification and sanctification are substantially 
the same thing ;—parts of one gift; properties, qualities, or aspects 
of one.”’ In another place he maintains “their identity in matter 
of fact, however we may vary our terms, or classify our ideas.”’ 

Again; “ Cleanness of heart and spirit, obedience by word and 
deed, this alone ean constitute our justification.”’ “The gift of righ- 
teousness (for justification,) is not an imputation, but an inward 
work. “If He (God) counts righteous, it is by making righteous; 
if he justifies, it is by renewing.” 

This indwelling righteousness, it seems, has even a satisfying and 
justifying quality in it, since he calls it, “The propitiation for our 
sins in God’s sight.” 

Again; “Justification consists in God’s inward presence.” “It 
is the act of God imparting His divine presence to the soul, ‘hrough 
baptism, and so making us the temples of the Holy Ghost.” 

What will plain readers of the Bible say to the following passage? 
“Christ’s cross does not justify by being gazed at in faith, but by 
being actually set up within us, and that not by our act, but by God’s 
invisible grace. Men sit and gaze and speak of the great atonement, 
and think this is appropriating it. Men say that faith is an ap- 
prehending and applying: FAITH CANNOT REALLY APPLY IT; man 
cannot make the Saviour of the world his own; the cross must be 
brought home to us not in word, but in power, and this is the work 
of the Spirit.” 

The above extracts are from Mr. Newman’s work on Justifica~ 
tion. That they involve the idea of a progressive justification, must 
ve apparent to every one; but we are not left to gather this inferen- 
tially. Dr. Pusey, in his Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, says, 
“We are by baptism brought into a state of salvation or justification 
(for the words are thus far equivalent,)....a state admitting of 
degrees according to the degree of sanctification.” 

“Faith, as gaining ils virtue from baptism, is one thing before that 
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sacred ordinance; another after.” “Justifying faith before baptism 
is not necessarily even a moral virtue, but when illuminated by Joy, 
and ennobled by the Spirit,” (in baptism) “it is a name for 4jj 
graces together.” Before baptism, “it is without availing power, 
without life in the sight of God, as regards our justification,’ —tha; 
is, “as regards the indwelling of the Spirit,” which is justification 
according to this system. Until it is baptized, it is “ full of ter. 
ror and disquiet, vague, and dull-minded, feeble, sickly, wayward, 
fitful, inoperative,’ nothing “till Christ regenerate it”’ in baptism, 
«“ When it (faith) comes for baptism,..... it comes to the fount 
of life to be made alive, as the dry bones, in the Prophet’s vision, 
were brought together in preparation for the breath of God to 
quicken them.” 

“We are saved,” says Dr. Pusey, “by faith bringing us to bap- 
tism, and by baptism God saves us”’—“faith being but the sin, 
gua non, the necessary condition on our parts for duly receiving 
the grace of Christ’’—and “ the sacraments, not faith, being the pro- 
per instrument of our justification.” 

Again; “Faith,” says Mr. Newman, “does not precede justifica- 
tion; but justification precedes it, and makes it justifying. Bap- 
tism is the primary instrument, and creates faith to be what it is, 
and otherwise, is not, giving it power and rank, and constituting it 
as its own successor. Each has its own office; baptism at the time, 
faith ever after—the sacraments, the instrumental, faith the sustain- 
ing, cause.”” 

But it is time to notice a kindred topic, which will in turn illus- 
trate the one we have been considering, viz: the views of the Trae- 
tists respecting sin committed after baptism. It must “shock”? ordi- 
nary readers of the Bible to hear that it is a matter of great doubt, 
in the judgment of these writers, whether any provision has been 
made in the glorious plan of redemption, for the remission of post- 
baptismal sins, and if any, where and what itis! According to their 
scheme, sin after baptism (“mortal sin’’) destroys the virtue of the 
sacrament, and removes or cancels justification, Faith having now 
become dead again by sin, must be regenerated anew before it can 
become a second time the condition of justification. How then 
can the erring individual, in the case supposed, recover his justili- 
cation? His faith cannot act, being “unregenerate.’’? His baptism 
(by which his faith was originally “created ’’) cannot be repeated. 
The Church of Rome has provided for this exigency by the sa- 
crament of Penance, whereby “ sins committed after baptism, are for- 
given.’ But Oxford has not even this poor, unscriptural expedi- 
ent, to relieve the conscience of a trembling, heavy-laden sinner: 
much less does she say to him, as an apostle said to such a one, 
“ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” Far 
from this is her frigid and cheerless doctrine. ‘The Church (says 
Dr. Pusey) has no second baptism to give, and so she cannot pro- 
nounce him (the post-baptismal sinner) altogether free from his past 
sins. There are but iwo periods of absolute cleansing, baptism and 
the day .of judgment.””—Look, too, at the following: is it not hum- 
bling to think that such a passage could have been penned by 2 
clergyman of the Church of England—an expounder to dying, 
guilty men, of that blessed volume in which Gop has said, “ Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though the) 
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be red like crimson, they shall be as wool?” Dr. P., comment- 
ing on one of the articles, says, “ But who truly repent? Whena 
man who has been guilty of sin after baptism may be satisfied that 
he is truly repentant for it; whether and to what degree he should all 
his life continue his repentance for it; wherein his penitence should 
consist; whether continued repentance would e flace the traces of sin in 
himself ; whether he might ever in this life look upon himself as 
restored to the state in which he had been, had he not commit- 
ted it; whether it affect the degree of his future bliss, or its ef- 
fects be effaced by repentance, but their extinction depend upon the 
continued greatness of his repentance; whether cessation of his ac- 
tive repentance may not bring back degrees of the sin upon him; 
whether it shall appear again in the day of judgment; these and the 
like are questions upon which the article does not speak.’’—This is 
indeed “ Protestantism rejected and Popery spoiled!’’? Let him 
come back to Protestantism, or rather, I should say, to the Gospel 
with its “unsearchable riches” of grace; or else let him go forward 
to Popery, and extricate himself from the meshes of the net in 
which he has entangled himself, by laying hold of her dogmas of 
penance and purgatory. Either course would grant him relief— 
either would be more consistent than to remain where he is—either 
would save him from the stern rebuke of your Homily of Repen- 
tance (as aptly quoted by Bishop M‘Ilvaine,) which says; “ We do 
not without a just cause, detest and abhor the damnable opinion of 
them which do most wickedly go about to persuade the simple and 
and ignorant people, that if we chance, after we be once come to 
God and grafted into his Son, to fall into some horrible sin, repen- 
tance shall be unprofitable to us; there is no more hope of reconcili- 
ation, or to be received again into the favour and mercy of God.” 

The Christain Observer quotes another passage, which exceeds 
in presumption any thing I remember to have met with in the 
writings of even nominal Protestants: —“The fountain (of the Re- 
deemer’s blood) has indeed been ‘ opened for sin and uncleanness,’ 
but it were to abuse the power of the keys intrusted to us, (!) again (that 
is, after a first offence,) to pretend to admit them thus;—now there re- 
mains only the baptism of tears.” “May God forgive men,” adds 
the Observer, “who thus awfully presume to limit the virtue of 
the Redeemer’s atonement; who substitute the penance of tears for 
the blood of Christ; and who interpose between man and his God, 
to admit, or shut out from the kingdom of heaven, as they see fit, 
just as the Popish priests did, to their own pontifical dignity and 
great gain, (though of this we accuse not the Oxford brethren,) till 
Luther spoiled Tetzel’s trade.”’ 

If the Oxford writers are shy of confessing a purgatory, no such dif- 
fidence can be imputed to them in reference to the practice of or- 
PERING PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. ‘They cite various testimonies 
from the early fathers in support of this practice, and the British 
Critie, I perceive, commends it as “ truly apostolical.”? (I wish the 
Reviewers had pointed out the passage in the writings or lives of 
the apostles, which authorizes it.) I quote a single passage from 
several I had marked in Tract 77. 

“I would venture to ask .... whether (as Luther did) you have 
not prayed for the perfecting and increased blessedness of a departed 
friend or relation, even though you have subsequently checked your- 
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self? whether you did not find a comfort from that prayer? and whp. 
hether this dictate of human nature, warranted as it is by the early 
Church, and distinct from the Romish error, may not, after all, je 
implanted by the God of nature—may not be the voice of God with. 
in us?” (p. 412.) 

Another indication of the Popish tendency of this system, is to 
be seen in the experiment its authors are trying, of instituting New 
Saints’ Days. My Right Rev. correspondent does not require to 
be informed that they have (in imitation of the Papists) set apart a 
day to the religious commemoration of Bishop Ken, and even con- 
structed and published a Matin Service for Bishop Ken’s Day, 
“ formed apparently (says the Bishop of Exeter) on the model of an 
office in the Breviary to a Romish saint. Would it be safe for the 
Church itself (the Bishop proceeds)—and is it becoming in pri- 
vate individuals—to pronounce thus confidently on the characters 
of deceased Christians—in other words, to assume the gift of «dis- 
cerning spirits?? ‘To what must such a practice be expected to lead? 
The history of the Church of Rome has told us, and the fathers of our 
Reformation, in compiling the Liturgy, have marked their sense of 
the danger, by rejecting every portion of the Breviary which bears 
on such a practice, even while they adopted all that was really sound 
and edifying in it. Yet these writers scruple not to recommend 
this very practice thus deliberately rejected by those wise and holy 
men, and, strange to say, recommend it as ‘only completing what 
our Reformers have begun.’ ”’ 

The Bishop of Exeter further censures the Tractists for the gentk 
terms in which they treat of “some of the worst corruptions of Po- 
pery :”’—“for instance, INVOCATION OF Saints and the Worsurp 
or IMAGES.” Ido not charge them with advocating these practices, 
but they are far from dealing with them in the ordinary style of Pro- 
testants. And one of them, the late Mr. Froude, already mentioned, 
whose ‘ Remains’ were edited at Oxford, says, “I think people are 
injudicious to talk against Roman Catholics for worshipping of saints, 
and honouring the Virgin and Images, &c. These things may, per- 
haps, be idolatrous, I cannot make up my mind about it.” 

In Tract 71, p. 7, the writers recommend that “we should put 
inio the back ground the controversy about the Holy Eucharist, which 
is almost certain to lead to profane and rationalistic thoughts in the 
minds of many, and cannot well be discussed in words at all, without 
the sacrifice of “ godly fear;’”-—“as if (subjoins the Bishop already 
quoted so freely) that tenet (transubstantiation) were not the abun- 
dant source of enormous practical evils, which the faithful advocate 
of truth is bound to expose.’”’—One is ready to suspect that there 
must be some other motive than the one here assigned, for wishing 
to arrest the controversy about transubstantiation. I offer no con- 
jecture as to what it is; but there is a sentence or two in Knox and 
Jebb’s Correspondence (a work which contains not merely the 
‘germs’ of this system, but, in some particulars, a fuller development 
of it than we have yet been favoured with in the T'racts,) which I beg 
leave to quote on this point. “ Deep measures (says Mr. Knox,) 
have been taken for making our re-union (the Church of England 
with the Roman Catholic Church,) practicable, in the fulness of 
time; but little less deep measures have also been taken, for keep- 
ing it off until that time should be ‘fully come.’ Such a measure 
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| take to be the decree of the Council of Lateran in the year (I 
think) 1215, under Innocent III, Until then the actual tenet of 
iransubstantiation had not been enjoined, and the believer in the 
real presence was equally catholic, whether he did, or did not, sup- 
pose a change in the substance of the elements.... J am ready to 
think this will prove our last remaining barrier to coalescence.” ( Let- 
ter 94.) 

This brings me to the doctrine of the Reat Presence. The 
lractists deny transubstantiation, but they hold that the real body 
ind blood of Christ are present in the eucharist. This is implied 
when they tell us that the ministry in the line of “ apostolical suec- 
vession,’’ have been intrusted with “the awful and mysterious gift of 
making the bread and wine, Christ’s body and blood ;” and affirm that 
their Church is “ THE onLY CuurcH IN ruts (the British) REALM, 
WHICH HAS A RIGHT TO BE QUITE SURE THAT SHE HAs THE Lorp’s 
nODY TO GIVE TO HIs PEOPLE.” (Tract 4, p- 26.) But in Tract 27, 
from Bishop Cosin) the language is explicit, as the following ex- 
iracts will show. “We hold by a firm belief that it is the body of 
Christ; of the manner how it becomes so, there is not a word in the 
Gospel....... We believe a real presence no less than you (the Ro- 
manists) do.”’ “ If it seems impossible that the flesh of Christ should 
descend, and become our food, through so great a distance, we must re- 
member how much the power of the Holy Spirit exceeds our sense 
and our apprehensions ..... and so make our faith to receive and 
believe, what our reason cannot comprehend. ..... In this mystical 
eating, by the wonderful power of the Holy Ghost, we do invisibly 
receive the substance of Christ’s body and blood, as much as if we should 
eat and drink both visibly.”’ He admits that “there is a conversion of 
the bread into the body of Christ,’ and says, that “the true body ot 
Christ is not only shadowed and figured, but also given indeed and 
by worthy communicants duly received.”’ 

The only remaining feature of these Tracts I propose to notice, 
is, their doctrine concerning rue Rute or Farru. On this funda- 
mental question, they side with the Church of Rome in maintaining 
the insufficiency of the Bible as a rule of faith, and the binding obli- 
gation of “ Catholic traditions.’ That they differ from Rome as to 
what these traditions are, is a matter of very subordinate moment. 
With her they hold, that the Bible cannot be understood without the 
aid of the church—nay, that “the church has ever been the primary 
source of faith.’’? An inquirer “ must go first to the Church,” then, if 
he chooses, to the Bible. The Bible is, in the judgment of these wri- 
ters, a very obscure book. Who would suppose that any one, except 
a Roman Catholic, could speak of the Holy Scriptures in terms like 
these? “If Scripture contains any religious system at all, it must con- 
tain it covertly, and teach it obscurely, because it is altogether most 
immethodical and irregular in its structure.” (Tract 85.*) Again; 
“I own it seems to me, judging antecedently, very improbable, in- 
deed, that it (the Bible) should contain the whole of the revealed 
word of God. . . We do not look into Scripture for a complete his 
tory of the secular matters which it mentions; why should we look 
for a complete account of religious truth? .... Both the history of 
its composition and its internal structure, are against its being a com- 


* [ have not this Tract at hand, and quote through another writer. 
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plete depository of the Divine will, unless the early church says it is, 
Now, the early church does not tell us this. It does not seem to 
have considered that a complete code of morals(!) or of Church 
government, or of rites, or of discipline, is in Scripture.” (This is, 
indeed, “rancid Popery,’’ as Dr. Beasley calls it.) Again, of the 
doctrines of the faith, this writer says, (in the same Tract,) «the 
wonder is that they are all there, or can be gained indirectly from 
Scripture: humanly judging, they would not be there but for God’s 
interposition ; and, therefore, since they are there by a sort of ac- 
cident, it is not strange they should be latent there, and only indi- 
rectly producible thence. God effects his greatest ends by apparent 
accidents.” Is not this intolerable from a professed believer in the 
Scriptures? from a minister of the Gospel? from a signer of those ar- 
ticles which say, not that the Bible is to be received and believed 
because it may be proved by the creeds, but that the creeds are to 
be “received and believed,’ because “they may be proved by 
most certain warrants of Holy Scripture?”? (See your 8th Art.) 
The book which God mercifully gave us, to be “a lamp to our 
feet, and a light to our path,’”’ having proved so inadequate, another 
guide must be substituted in its stead. Accordingly, we are informed, 
see British Critic, vol. 24th, p. 254,) that “the cHuRcH (is, in mat- 
ter of fact, our great divinely appointed guide into saving truth, under 
divine grace, whatever may be the abstract power or sufficiency of 
the Bible.”” Mr. Keble, also, (according to the Christian Obser- 
ver,) maintained, in his visitation sermon, that “church tradition 
is parallel to Scripture, not drived from it;’’ that “it fixes the 
interpretation of disputed texts by authority of the Holy Spirit;”’ and and 
that * we are as much bound to defer to tradition as to the written and 
word of God, which he has been pleased to give us over and had 
above.”’ Is this Protestant (or, if you will, Reformed) Christianity? ciet 
Or is it Popery? Boothe 
It is not surprising that the advocates of these principles, should stat 
be engaged in a systematic effort both in England and this country, unt 
to discredit Chillingworth. These gentlemen see that his great illu 
work,“ The Religion of Protestants, a safe way to salvation,” is, seq 
in some of its leading principles, as much in the way of their suc- pen 
cess, as it has been in that of Rome. And they have joined Rome tian 
in her effort to overthrow it. It has withstood her assaults for two cou 
hundred years: the sequel will show whether her new allies will pra 
be able (even by the mining process they are resorting to,) to pros- of 
trate this noble bulwark of Protestantism. That they come to the dee 
enterprise with a zest, is evident, as well from their ungenerous and 
attacks upon the reputation of Chillingworth, as from the thrusts chu 
they make on all occasions at his favourite maxim, “The Bible, ere 
the Bible only is the religion of Protestants.’ See examples in Mr. trot 
Keble’s sermon, and in the British Critic passim. This latter work, 7 
indeed, gives us a morceau from one of Mr. Froude’s letters, (2 the 
man whose frankness every one must respect, however we may re- sch 
volt at his errors,) in which he repudiates the Scriptures as 4 this 
guide even in fundamentals. “ Your trumpery principle (he ob- wit 
serves) about ‘Scripture being the sole rule of faith in fundamen- ‘iey 
tals,’ (I nauseate the word,) is but a mutilated edition of the Pro- 
testant principle of ‘the Bible, and the Bible only is the reli- 
gion of Protestants,’ without the breadth and axiomatic character 
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of the original.’ ”” “Bible religion,” is an offence to these gentle- 
men. ‘They “cannot away with it.” It is too simple in its doe- 
trines, its order, its worship. Hence we hear one who was as much 
the god-father as Knox was the father of the system, exclaiming, 
«[t is my wish and prayer that I may be saved from the simplicity of 
Bible religion!”’”* What a prayer for a Christian Bishop! 

These writers, it is true, do not adopt the Romish doctrine of the 
rule of faith in all particulars: but the points on which they are at 
issue, are quite secondary, in importance, to those in which they 
agree. The following principles, for example, are (as I understand 
them) common to the two systems: 

1. The Bible is not a sufficient rule of faith and practice. 

2, Catholic tradition is of equal authority with the written word. 

3. The Church is “the primary source of faith,”’ 

4. The Church is the only authorized expounder of the Serip- 
tures. 

5. Controversies of faith are to be ultimately determined by an 
appeal, not to the Scriptures, but to Catholic tradition. . 

I submit whether these principles do not imbody the essence of 
the Popish dogma on this great question? 

It is not my object to argue the points involved in this question, 
but I cannot refrain from adding two or three sentences from an ad- 
mirable address on the rule of faith, delivered in 1827, by one of 
the high dignitaries of the established church, the Archbishop of 
Dublin. 

“If Scripture be the word of God, intended for our direction; 
and if, as such, it contains all things necessary to our salvation; 
and contains them likewise with sufficient plainness, [positions he 
had established in the context,]—it is manifestly a full and suffi- 
cient rule for the faith and practice of Christians; and there can be none 
other, by which we should be governed, but this alone.’’? After 
stating the Romish doctrine of tradition, he resumes: “Thus, an 
unwritten tradition is made necessary to supply the defects and to 
illustrate the obscurities of the written word of God. And, con- 
sequently, that church, which professes to be the keeper and dis- 
penser of this tradition, becomes the only interpreter of the Chris- 
tian revelation—it holds in its hands all the secrets of the Divine 
counsels—its rules constitute the true measure of our faith and 
practice, and its authority forms the immediate and true ground 
of Christian obligation. ........ What is this but putting the 
decrees of men in place of the oracles of God, dispossessing our Lord 
and Saviour of the supremacy over his church, displacing that 
church from the foundation which has been laid, and attempting to 
erect it upon one removed to the greatest conceivable distance 
irom the foundation of Jesus Christ?” 

These remarks, 1 am aware, apply in their full extent only to 
the Papal doctrine; but they apply substantially to the Oxford 
school, as having adopted the main principle of that doctrine. With 
this principle Rome set out, but she could not maintain herself 
without adding other corruptions to it. Is there any reason to be- 
ieve it will fare better with Oxford? 


* Bishop Jebb in his 126th Letter to Knox 
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The other part of my statement, which you call upon me to guj. 
stantiate, is in the following words:—* The Oxford Tract leayen jx 
already beginning to work in our cities; and Roman priests are 
publicly felicitating their people, on the progress their doctrines 
are making in the bosom of a Protestant Church.” 

Whatever may be the character of these publications, whether 
Protestant or Popish, or neither, it will not be denied that active mea- 
sures have been taken to disseminate them. I am aware that it is eys. 
tomary to commend these “ calumniated writings,’’ with some re- 
servation. The right of any individual to do this, is indisputable. 
But it is not easy to see how one can recommend a series of works 
to the public, if he believes they contain any serious error. There 
may be many sound and excellent sentiments in the Koran, in the 
«“ Fratres Poloni,”’ in the works of Belsham or Channing,—but what 
pious and judicious man would advise the indiscriminate purchase and 
study of these books? Nay, what conscientious religious teacher 
would promote the circulation of a work which he believed to be 
pervaded with any one important error? It involves a serious im- 
putation upon the characters of the clergymen who lend their influ- 
ence to scatter the Oxford writings through the church, to admit 
the supposition for a moment, that they can regard the errors they 
may contain, in any other light than as very trivial blemishes.—But 
let me cite a few testimonies, to illustrate the estimate in which 
the Oxford Divinity is held in this country. This is, I am sure, 
quite a work of supererogation; and instead of going into it in 
detail, I shall quote a few statements and facts from the “ Church- 
man,’ (to come no nearer home,) and then respectfully refer 
my correspondent for further information, to the columns of that 
paper, passim, for the last eighteen months. 

A correspondent of the Churchman thus repudiates, like his 
brethren :at Oxford, the name “ Protestant Episcopalian :’’?—* In the 
argumem which I offered in your last, | must confess my chagrin 
at the use of the word Episcopalians. How can we blame those 
who are ignorant of Catholic principles for confounding us with 
the numerous sects of the age, while we sanction and encourage 
the delusion by taking to ourselves the inadequate designation 
of Protestant Episcopalians?” 

“ For one, I am willing to serve under the banner of the church, 
but not under the flag of a sect; I claim my right to be known as a 
Catholic, and I complain of the wrong which is done me bya 
name which does not represent my character, feelings or prin- 
ciples, and which obliges me to belie my profession, and appear to 
the world in a false character.” 

What a mortal antipathy this school have to the word « Pro- 
testant!’’ It seems, with them, to taint every thing it touches. 

A late No. of the same paper has the following effusion from 
the pen of Dodwell, a writer quoted with much favour in the Ox- 
ford Tracts. Whether the editor joins with this arrogant writer, in 
the summary disposition he makes of all non-Episcopalians, I do not 
know. Happily for us, our eternal destiny is not suspended upon 
the dictum of a poor fellow-mortal so much a stranger to the true 
spirit of Christianity, as to give utterance to sentiments like these :— 

“ None but the bishops can unite us to the Father and the Son. 
Whence it will follow that whosoever is disunited from the visible 
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communion of the church on earth, and particularly from that visible 
eommunion of the bishops, must consequently be disunited from the 
whole visible Catholic Church on earth; and not only so, but from the 
avisible communion of the holy angels and saints in heaven, and. 
what is yet more, from C hrist and God himse If, It is one of 
‘he most dreadful aggravations of the condition of the damned, that 
they are banished from the presence of the Lord and the glory of 
s power. The same is their condition also, who are disunited 
‘rom Christ by being disunited from Azs visible representative.’ 
A correspondent, in the same No., gives us Dodwell’s doct 
‘er again:— 
None but the bishops can unite us to the Father, in the way 
 Christ’s appointme nt, and these bishops must be such as receive 
heir mission from the first commissioned apostles: wherever such 
idea are found dispensing the faith and sacraments of Christ, there 
satrue church: wnrsound it may be, like the Church of Rome, 
still a true or real church, as a sick or diseased man, though 
sound, is still a real or true man. 


I ‘ine 


‘he Churchman, it is manifest, then, is quite up to the Oxford stan- 
wd, on the subject of church power and the apostolical succession 
—It is equally explicit respecting the real presence; and even sub- 
scribes to the doctrine that “the elements are converted into the 
very body and very blood of the Redeemer.”? In Noy. 1839, seve- 
| queries were propounded to the editor, by “ Warburton,” i 


in re- 
ation to the sentiments taught in the Oxford Tracts. In answer to 


¢ first question, he says, “ We reply without hesitation that the 
lracts teach not only the virtual, but the real and substantial pre 


sence of Christ in the sacrament. In saying this, however, we wish 
to say as distinctly, that they totally discard the dogma of transub- 
stantiation, as propounded by the Council of Trent: nor, so far as 
ve have seen, do they give the least countenance to any refined mo- 
cifieation of that doctrine. And whereas “Warburton” supposes 
at if they deny transubstantiation, as commonly understood, they 
tteach the chi ange of the elements into what he calls a tertium 
bor we desire to add our belief that he does them great injustice in 
umpoting to them any such folly or irreverence. On the contrary, 
hey, in some places, teach distinctly the conversion of the ele- 
ments into the very body and very blood of the Redeemer.” He 
subsequently adds, “To the doctrine of the real presence, as stated 
n our answer to Warburton’s first query, we cordially accede.’ 
How far the editor coincides with the Oxfordists on the funda- 
mental doctrines of justification, regeneration, the nature and desert 
of sin, and their affiliated points, together with the opus operatum 
efheacy of , Baptism, may be ¢ gathered from his laudatory notice of 
Dr. Puse y’s ‘Treatise on Bi aptism, ( (forming Vol. II. of the Tracts,) 
in which these subjects are dicsesesil. W e have, in his notice, an 
example of the “reserve”? so frequently exhibited on this side 
the Atlantic, in endorsing the new Divinity; but the feeble note of 
dissent which meets us in the third sentence, seems (and with reason,) 
ashamed to utter its tiny voice in the midst of the swelling accla- 
mations which go up on either side of it. 
“BaprismaL Privireces.—lIt is refreshing to turn from the 
cheerless and shrivelling theology of the day, to the expanded and 


“—o views of our holy calling which Dr. Pusey has opened to 
Vor. XVIJ.—47 
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us, in his admirable treatise on Baptism. We have read enough 
of this treatise to be satisfied that it is replete with pure, primi- 
tive, and truly scriptural doctrine. The points on which its correc. 
ness may, on solid grounds, be reasonably questioned, are as po. 
thing compared with the broad, Catholic and scriptural principles 
which it develops with surprising fulness, and advocates with 
chastened zeal. We consider it the most extraordinary theologies 


i 


work of the age; and as it is divested of technicalities, and adapted 
laymen as well as professional readers, we trust that it will find ; 
way into every family in the Church. If the author seem to his re: 
ers to attach too great importance to what they perhaps are accus- 


tomed to regard as merely a significant ceremony, let them see w] 
ther he have not seriptural authority for his views; and if they s 
falter, let them think whether any too great things can be said 
blessings conveyed to us by the sacrament, which the Redec 
has appointed as the seal and symbol of the redemption of mankind,” 
—(Churchman of May 9th, 1840.) 

[ subjoin a single sentence, from the same source, on i!) 
faith:—** It will be well for the reader of Chillingworth to bx 
in mind the unquestioned fact, that the Church, and iot th 
Sceriplures, is the primary source of the faith; and that the wri- 
tings of the New ‘Testament were produced as emergencic: 
quired, and serve the purpose rather of a safeguard against err 
than of a first initiation into the faith of Christ.”? He elsewhere 
insists on the authority of tradition, in harmony with the ‘Tract 
writers. 

But I need not dwell on particulars. We have testimony, which 
covers the whole ground, in a very few words. ‘The great questio: 
about the Oxford publications, is, whether they are imbued with 
Popery. We are assured by this paper, that they are not only 
from Popery, but even from any “ fendency” to it. The dito: 
(in commenting on Dr, Pusey’s letter to the Bishop of Oxford) puts 
his imprimatur upon them thus:—*‘The members of our own 
Church who have been inclined to accede generally to the views 
set forth in the Tracts, but have feared that there might be som 
foundation for the violent and sweeping charges which have been 
brought against their authors, may now consider their fears as 
effectually at rest. very suspicion even ef a tendency to Ko- 
manism, in the Oxford Divines, is removed.” 

The explicitness of this language leaves nothing further to be 
desired in the way of proof. Inthe judgment of one of your leading 
journals, the passages cited in this letter (I refer to these as a samp! 
merely,) from the Oxford writings, on the power of the priesthood,’ 


ih 
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* One of the powers claimed for the priesthood at Oxford, in as extray 
degree as at Rome, has not been adverted to in this letter—I mean the power ot 4?- 
solution. A single illustration of it is all 1 can introduce here: and this imports (if! 
understand it) that in the opinion of these writers, it is at least doubttul whe- 
ther a penitent sinner can obtain forgiveness through the blood of Christ, without 
absolution trom a priest.—On p. 128 of his treatise on Baptism, Dr. Pusey quot 
brief narrative from the late excellent Mr. Williams of the South Sea Islands Mis: 
sion, the purport of which is this. Mr. W. was called to see a sick woman, (a men 
ber of the church, as | interpret his language,) who was in great distress of mind, ‘ 
account of infanticides of which she had been guilty when a heathen. “ I direct’ 
her (he observes) to the “ faithful saying, that Christ Jesus came into the wor'd ! 
save sinners.’’ ‘This imparted a little comfort ; and after visiting her frequently, and 
directing her thoughts to that blood which cleanseth from a'l sin, I succcedec, © 
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efficacy of the sacraments, baptism, justification and renewal, the 
-of saving faith, the distinction of mortal and venial sins, the 
sibility of forgiveness for post baptismal sins, the subordinate po- 
of the doctrine of the atonement and the preaching of th 
» ‘lin the means of race, the real presence, prayers for the dead, 
institution of new saints’ days, the insufficieney of the Bible as 
le of faith, the authority of tradition, tog ther with the n arked 
tipathy of ncian iations, 
ir sneers at the Reformation, and their 
ifection towards the church of Rome—the 
icts on all these points, contains nothing to justify the bar 
on of even a TENDENCY to Romanism !”’ 
cer ul! ily will not 7000 be an opt n 


question 
*rotestants, whether the “ leaven ”’ 


of this _— 
ug to work in our cities.”” How widely it will « 
known only to Him who knoweth : hings. aie however, 
ll doubtless develope themselves with t! yst Indeed, some 
ve appeared already. M iy T respectfully commend a single fact 
your attention? I know of an instance in which a family of the 
vhest respectability Aave been converted to Popery, ' hie fl 
he reading of the Oxford publications. ystem 
ls to such results, be free from 
‘an a good tree bring forth such e yrrupt 


——— > 


Ant. [1V.—Slalement of the .lssociule Session of Xenia, to the 
Congr gation under their Pece ction, of their Authority from 
the Church and the Church’s Head, for exercising the Disci- 
pline of the Church on those who offend by what is usually 
called, “* Occasional Hearing.’’ 


bse 


rT’ } , . 4} ] 
hus we have seen that the 


pra ; oe Heaney upon the minis 

ition of the word in other aonchasa: th ing churches from which we 
warrantably a is condemmel in our “Tes timony, and 

gain and again in judicial decisions of the church. The only ques- 

ion then remaining to be considered is, whether this practice i 
nned by the word of God? 


This question, of course, esp cially claims consideration It is not, 


il 


‘On- 


wever, our intention to make it a principal part of our discussion 


This j is rendered unnecessary by the illustrations of the impro} riety 
e practice from abler pe ns. As containing conclusive proof ot ‘the 
infu of hearing in other churches, being churches from which 
: are warrantably separate, we would refer you to, and affectionate- 

ly entreat you pr: ayerfully t: » examine the following, viz.“ The Sin and 


ie blessing of God, in tr anquillizing her troubled spirit: and she died ab 
lays after my first interview, animated with the hope, that her sins, though many, 
uld all be forgiven her, And what but the Gospel could have brought such con- 
siden *—On this statement, Dr. Pusey remarks, “ Consolation is not the main 
object of the Gospel, yet the Gospel would have brought much more consolation, 
had this teacher know n it all, and could have told her of the “ one Baptism for 
the remission of sins,”’ that she “‘ had been washed, had been cleansed;"’ and so could 
he have declared authoritatively, without altering our Lord’s own words, “ Thy 
sins are forgiven.’’—Here not only is baptism made a ground of confidence that our 
sins are forgiven, but the cle *rgy are assumed to have the prerogative of authorita- 
tively (for the word “are’’ is made emphatic by Dr, Pusey,) pronouncing the re- 
mission of sins. Does Rome go beyond this? 


ut eight 
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Daager of countenancing the Administrations of erroneous Teachers. 
pointed out: a Sermon by John Anderson, D. D.,” to be found j, 
Rey. J. P. Miller’s “Biographical Sketches and Sermons,’ at pag 
367. “A Vindication of the Principles of Seceders upon the Head 
of Occasional Communion, by Rev. Robert Culbertson of Leith.” 
«Act of the Associate Presbytery of Pennsylvania in 1796,” to b¢ 
found in the above “Sketches and Sermons,” p.490. “The Questio 
stated, and Objections answered, by a member of the Presbytery 9; 
Pennsylvania,’ found in the same book at p. 496. “Strictures on 
Occasional Ilearing, by James Douglass.’’ Also some excellent papers 
in Opposition to this practice, which have lately appeared in the Re- 
ligious Monitor. Allow us to add some few remarks, not insisted 
on, at least so fully, in the documents referred to. 

1. We contend that the practice in question is unwarrantable and 
sinful, because the person practising it enters into communion wit! 
the church in which he nears. We believe it is now admitted, on 
all hands, that in hearing “the word,’’ there is communion, but it is 
contended by the advocates of the practice, that it is only the “com- 
munion of sinners,’ and not “ehurch communion.” In attempting 
to prove that the communion in question is church communion, wi 
are happy to have it in our power to introduce a quotation, in point, 
from a sermon preached at the opening of Synod, in 1828, on th 
duty of steadfastness in profession, by the former pastor of this con- 
gregation, who is deservedly dear to you. In stating some of the acts 
by which a profession is made, Dr. Beveridge mentions the hearing of 
the word, as one of them; and says “the assertion is according to the 
common sense of men. This teaches them that those who attend on or- 
dinances are hypocrites, if they be not Christians indeed; and not 
only does common sense teach that hearing of the word is a general 
profession of being worshippers, but it teaches that there is a parti- 
cular approbation of the doctrines which we hear. To go to such a 
church, or to hear such a minister, and to be a believer in the doc- 
trines held by that church, or that minister, are expressions synony- 
nous in common language. Nor does it alter the case, that our at- 
tendance is not regular. We ought to make no profession, and al- 
low ourselves in no act of worship for one day, in which we might 
not continue every day. Sin is not contracted by continuance in 
what is right, nor prevented by not persisting in what is wrong.” 
“Men are known by their company in religious, as well as in other 
associations, nor can we be voluntarily present where strange incense 
is offered without partaking in the sin.’’ Hence, in volume 5th, the 
Religious Monitor sets forth the following discriminating and conclu- 
sive arguments: “It is a great mistake to think that church fellowship 
is only in sealing ordinances. That is, indeed, the highest degree ol 
it. But there is certainly a religious fellowship in all religious 
duties, wherever persons associate together; and that fellowship 
must take its name from that of the association. When private 
persons so meet, it is private fellowship. And if there be no 
articles agreed on as the ground of that fellowship, every one !s 
left at liberty to hold and express his own sentiments. They may 
differ in opinion, and yet the one party not be chargeable with 
countenaneing the errors of the other. But when they meet as 4 
church, or part of a church, it is church-fellowship; and the princl- 
ples of that church are the previously settled ground of it, And let 
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em be as erroneous as they may, the conduct of all who do so meet 
‘th them isa professed agreement to the same. I am aware that 
very many will say they have no such views or intention. It may 
. $0, yet that is the true inte rpretation of their conduct; and surely 
ere iS nothing plainer than that a man’s conduct, 
d his heart’s belief, ought all to be in unison: 
ise, there is room for the charge of dupheity. 


his profession, 
where that is not the 
To join in eae 
ts with a professing body, whose very existence is a declat 


ion to 
world that they hold sue h erroneous) principles, and aiieadl everv 


meeting is a renewal of that declaration, and whose whole aim and 
labour are to promote these principle s, and then to say we do not be- 
» their principles nor enter into their views, but desire the ad- 
nent of those that are opposite, is to act a part so inconsistent, 

iat if any man would equal it in secular things, he would 
<lunworthy of trust or confidence. Multitudes, indeed, on going 
to places of worship, intend only to be spectators, without taking 


Inv particular interest: but that the a cannot be: everv man must be 


be consi- 


ther for the truth or against it. “He that is not with me, 1s against 
me,’’ said Christ. 

» have, in the commencement of this “statement,’’ endeavoured 
to prove that our separation trom the other branches of the church is 
v warrantee, and if we have been suecessful in this attempt, or even if 

> posit ion itself be true, those other churches are justly regarded as 
aving caused divisions—as bei ing truly the se — they have 
etired to yonder places, associated themselves together, set up thei 
idards—unfurled their banners, displaying their distinguishing 
‘inciples, and it is for the maintenance of these (erroneous) dis- 
inguishing principles that, not only the sealing but teaching ordi- 
nauces are dispensed there. They are justly regarded, then, as prac- 
1] 


ily holding this language: “We have embraced certain prinei- 
] . 


s which we could not hold in ecclesiastical connexion with you; 


‘se as our disti reuishine principles, we have here constitute “d asa 
‘ch; for the maintenance of these principles it is that we have so 
ituted—for the maintenance of these principles it is that we here 
nse and receive the seals of the covenant—for the maintenance of 
these principles it is that we here exercise and submit to the discipline 
ofthe house—for the maintenance of these principles, it is tha t we here 
preach and hear the word.”’ Is it not, then, pe rfectly I lain that, un- 
or such circumstances of the practical declaration of the dle ‘sign with 
which the word is preached and heard there, t the person who goes from 
is to them, for a day, and j joins with them in the use of one of thei 
ineans of accomplis! 1ing their design, practically declares, for ‘the time. 
his concurre nee in the design itself; and surely if he prac tically de- 
clares that he wishes, for the time, to promote their design, the 
maintenance of their distinguishing pri ne iple s, he must also, in the 
same manner, declare that their belief is his belief—their profession 
Lis profe ssion,—if this is not church communion, we cannot very 
well see what is. On this point, we solicit attention to the fellow- 
ing passages of Scripture, 2 John, 10th and llth verses: “if there 
come any unto you and bring not this doctrine, receive him not 
into your house, neither bid him God speed; for he that biddeth 
him God speed, is partaker of his evil deeds.”’ It is thought by 
many , that it never occurred to any person to give é any ser ipte Ir 
47* 
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sage such an interpretation as would condemn attendance on the yj- 
nistrations of erroneous teachers until it occurred to Seceders, HH, ar 
then, what the judicious Dr. Guyse, in his Paraphrase, says on this 
passage: “If there be any one that comes to you with pretences 
of preaching the gospel, and doth not bring the forementioned 
(* pure’’) doctrine of Christ in his ministration, but advances princi. 
ples subversive of it; give him no hospitable entertainment, more 
than the common laws of humanity require, as though he were we). 
come to your house; no, nor so much as admit him into your doors 
to vent his errors in your family, and endanger the corrupting of ther, 
from the simplicity that is in Christ: nor have any such familia; 
conversation as looks like wishing that God would prosper him in 
his pernicious designs. For whosoever shows him any countenance 
and speaks him fair, like one that wishes him success in the abominab\; 
principles and practices which he would propagate, is accessary to, 
and by just construction, a partner with him in his wicked works, 
and contracts the guilt of helping him forward therein, and en. 
couraging others to fall in with him.” 

It must be admitted, that when we attend upon the ministration 0; 
the word by an erroneous teacher, we bid him “God speed ;” for 
surely if we are chargeable with doing so by listening to his erro- 
neous instructions, even when he comes to us as this passage asserts: 
we must be much more chargeable with bidding him “God speed,” 
countenancing, encouraging him—wishing that God would prosper 
him in his distinguishing (erroneous) designs, when, instead of waiting 
till he comes to us, we are at the pains to goto him, and with th 
express purpose of hearing those instructions, which, according to th: 
profession (erroneous in, at least, some things,) he has made, he is 
pledged to give. But we apprehend, we “bid’’ more than him “ God 
speed.’’ We countenance, encourage, declare we wish God would 
prosper, in the distinguishing design of their constitution, that bed 
whose organ he is. The erroneous teacher comes forth with his 
banner unfurled, displaying the principles he is pledged to preach: 
he practically declares, “1 stand here as a minister of a particular 
church, constituted upon particular distinguishing principles, a chureh 
which, but for the maintenance of these distinguishing principles, 
would never have existed as a separate body. I stand here as on 
chosen and ordained by this particular church, and also pledged to 
her, to defend and propagate her principles. I stand here as he: 
servant, her organ, her mouth, through me it is that the church 
speaks, in hearing me you hear the church whose mouth I am.” 
We then ask the question, can we by attendance on his ministrations, 
bid him “God speed ;” as the servant, organ, mouth, of a particular 
church, without bidding “God speed ”’ to that church whose servant 
organ, mouth, he is? Certainly not. This, then, is the premise in 
the passage. What is the conclusion necessarily deducible from it? 
We are not left to draw it ourselves, it is drawn for us by him who 
is unerring. “He that biddeth him God speed is partaker of his 
evil deeds:” he that biddeth such a particular church “God speed,” 
is accessary to, and by just construction, a partner with her in her 
principles and practices, including even those that are erroneous or 
“evil.” Surely this looks like church communion. 

1 Cor. x. 18: “Are not they which eat of the sacrifices partakers ol 
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the altar?’’ The priests and Levites who waited at the altar, and mi- 
nistered about holy things there, ate among themselves the part of the 
sacrifices not consumed by fire: this passage asserts that in thus **par- 
taking of the sacrifices they were partakers of the altar,” that is, this 
simple act implied a profession of the Jewish religion, of the entire sys- 
tem of worship there practised. From this the Apostle argues, in the 
following verses, that those who eat of sacrifices offered to idols, do 
practically profess themselves to be idolaters and approvers of the en- 
tire system of idolatry professed in the particular place. Surely, then, 
the person who joins with an idolatrous worshipping assembly in one 
act of idolatrous worship, is chargeable with a participation with them 
in their entire system; it must be plain that the person who joins 
with a corrupt worshipping assembly, in any one act of divine wor- 
ship, is chargeable with a participation with that body in their entire 
system. 

" The practice in question, then, is inconsistent with our separation 
from other churches. This separation, we have seen, is warrantable; 
hut the practice in question, as it implies church communion, is, for 
the time, an abandonment of this separation—a return to the commu- 
nion of those churches from which we have warrantably separated : 
it is, therefore, a violation of that injunction, “Let them return unto 
thee, but return not thou unto them.”’ 

Hearing in other churches, being churches from which we are 
warrantably separate, is inconsistent also with testimony bearing ; 
implying communion with those churches in which we hear, it in- 
volves an approbation of those principles professed by those churches 
against whieh we have testified as errors; and also our approbation 
of all the opposition made by those churches to principles for which 
we have testified as truths. 

This practice is inconsistent, likewise, with express scripture in- 
junction. Rom, xvi. 17: * Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them 
which cause divisions and offences contrary to the doctrine which ye 
have learned, and avoid them.’’? Our separation from other churches 
being warrantable, it is they that have caused the division, and this 
injunction directs us to avoid them; but this direction we do not 
follow, when we hear,and thereby hold communion with them. 2 
Thess. iii. 5, 6, 14: “ Now we command you, brethren, in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw from every brother that 
walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition which ye received of 
us. If any man obey not our word by this epistle, note that man, 
and have no company with him, that he may be ashamed.”’ If we 
are to withdraw from every disorderly-walking brother, of course, 
we are to withdraw from all disorderly-walking churches; if we are 
to note that man that obeys not the word, and have no company with 
him, of course we are to act in the same manner toward those churches 
which obey not the word. Our separation from other churches be- 
ing warrantable, they are disorderly-walking churches, and our with- 
drawal from them is to be continued while they continue so,—-they 
are churches which obey not the word, and we are to have no com- 
pany with them: but by the practice in question we give them the 
right hand of fellowship, walk with them, and have with them all 
that kind of “company ” implied in church communion. 

2. The practice in question tends to the violation of the unity of 
the church. The unity of the church is a matter of the utmost 
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importance: only consider that God commands it,* that he most 
affectionately and earnestly urges it,t that a died to promote it, 
that he is now within the veil praying for it,§ that he bestows his 
Spirit to promote it,|| consider how hase is the source from whence 
schism springs, even lusts; how unity beautifies the church,** how 
absolutely essential it is to her peace,tt how absolutely essential jt 
is to true cordial fellowship among her members,tt and then say 
whether the unity of the church is not of the utmost importance, 
whether they w ho violate it are not fearfully guilty in the sight of 
God, whether we are not under the strongest obligations to endea- 
vour preserving it, and to avoid every thing which violates or has a 
tendency to violate it. Such is the tendene y of the practice we are 
opposing. Instead of offering any reasoning of our own in confir- 
mation of this position, we will make a brief quotation from “ Stric- 
tures on Occasional Hearing, by James Douglas,” a work perhaps not 
in the hands of most of you. ** At the present moment, this charac- 
ter (the unity) of the Christian church seems to be in a great measure 
forgotten in all protestant countries. On the most frivolous accounts, 
and often in arash manner, and with a vindictive spirit, a separate 
ministry is called in, a new place of worship is built, a different com- 
munion table is spread, and a new plan of church order and govern- 
ment is formed. At the present moment there seems to be no end 
of multiplying religious sects, and mournful are the consequences 
which flow from this custom. The lukewarm and the ignorant are 
indignant at the endless quarrels that prevail among those that make 
high pretensions to zeal; and they think themselves justified in 
that settled contempt they show for sacred things. The influence 
of a gospel ministry is decreasing every day. Anda third evil flow- 
ing from it, is itching ears: a love of novelty, a spurning at any thing 
like restraint by Christian discipline, and a disposition to evil speak- 
ing rapidly increases,” 

Now one thing that prevents unity in the church, and that en- 
courages divisions in her, and all the ill fruits which follow it, is the 
practice of countenancing every new scheme of religion that is set 
on foot. If a restless individual bring forward this with apparent 
piety and a fervent zeal, however wrong this scheme may be, the 
multitude for atime flock to his ministrations without taking time 
to examine them by the scripture, and the ery is raised, * Lo, hese 
is Christ, and lo, he is there!” The countenance he gets from the 
fickle multitude strengthens his hands. He brings forth this as a 
proof that he has the presence of God with him; and if he had any 
doubts at the outset about the goodness of his scheme, every new 
proselyte he makes tends to dispel his doubts, and confirm him i 
the belief that he is right. Now, the course of church fellowship 
which we follow, basa great tendency tocounteract the plans of restless 
and enthusiastic men, who rise up from time to time and divide the 
Church. If all would act as we do, though it would not hinder d i- 
vision from a appearing, yet it would cause ‘it to have little bad effect; 

hry waste aisay | for want of encouragement. 

The practice we are opposing, violates the unity of the ministe- 


* Eph. iv. me 4, 5, 6. t1 Cor i. 10. Phil. ii. iy 4 t Eph. il. 15 5 16. § John XVIi 
21,23. | hee xxzil, "39, 40. Si Jamesiy.1. ** Psalm CXXxiii. 1. tt Eph. iv. 23 
{; Amos it. 3. 
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rial office and authority. The advocates of the practice do not 
plead for the warrantableness of receiving the sacraments from a 
minister of another church. And what is it that makes this un- 
warrantable? It is the profession which he, as a minister of that 
church, makes. But this profession does not affect immediately 
the sacraments as dispensed by him, but mediately through him, it 
aflects him first, destroys the regularity of his ministerial authority 
and standing, with respect to us, and thereby the regularity of his 
administration of the seals of the covenant. But if the irregularity 
of his ministerial standing necessarily renders his administration of 
these ordinances irregular, why does it not also, nay, it must, render 
irregular, his administration of the word. The ministerial office and 
authority is one, and that which affects the regularity of his official cha- 
racter, aflects the regularity of a@d/ his official acts: if we ean regularly 
receive from him one ordinance, then can we regularly receive all or- 
dinances from him: if there be one ordinance we cannot regularly re- 
ceive from him, then there is none that may be regularly received from 
him. If the erroneous profession of a minister affects, primarily, the 
regularity of his official standing, and it is thereby his administration 
of an ordinance it affects, the above reasons must be regarded as sound, 
and the conclusion arrived at legitimate. But if it should be contra- 
dicted, that the erroneous profession of a minister does not thus af- 
fect his official standing, but only his administration of ordinances, 
then we are to receive or not receive from him such ordinances, as 
are not, or are, respectively, thus affected, and on determining 
what ordinances we are, or are not to receive, we must answer this 
inquiry, which of the ordinances do his errors concern? Upon this 
principle, then, there ought to be a reversal of the common practice, 
instead of receiving the teaching, and not the sealing ordinances, we 
ought to receive the sealing ordinances and not the teaching; for it 
isin the teaching ordinances that his errors mainly lie, or are ex- 
hibited. 

Let us put this practice of separating the official acts of ministers 
into fud? operation on paper, and see how it will look. If it be 
proper for you to attend upon the administration of the word in 
other churches, it would be proper in you to invite a minister of 
some of those churches, especially in the absence of our pastor, to 
come and preach to us in our own place of public worship; if this 
would be proper in you, the giving of such invitation by our pas- 
tor himself, would, under such circumstances, be proper also ; yea, 
farther, he might, especially in the absence of all his ministerial 
brethren, invite that minister to assist him in preaching, on a sa- 
cramental occasion; that minister might preach on the preparatory 
days, yea, he might preach the action sermon, yea, even debar, for 
this is still the teaching ordinance, and, still farther, he might, after 
the communicants are seated, direct their meditations by a suitable 
address, for this also is the teaching ordinance; but were he to go 
one step farther, were he to offer to take the elements and distribute 
them among you, you would, according to this practice of separating 
ministerial acts, refuse to receive them at his hands. Struck with 
surprise, might he not exclaim, You have acknowledged me in one 
kind of my official acts, my office, however, is one, and why refuse 
me in this? Should you reply, You are an erroneous minister—a 
minister of an erroneous church, he contends that he holds this sa- 
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crament as you do, and uses the same form which you acknowledge, 
the very form which Christ himself used ; but you persevere in 
your refusal, and he must now retire; though you would allow 
him to preach to you doctrines which Christ never taught, nay, 
even the reverse of what he has taught, and yet you will not allow 
him to administer to you this o srdinanee, though he would adminis. 
ter it in the very form which Christ himself ened. Out of this dif. 
ficulty there is no way of escape, but by acknowledging the error 
of receiving him as a teacher Aere or any where else. 
4. The practice in question is a violation of plain Scripture in- 
To some of these passages we have already referred. 
That this practice is prohibited Prov. xix. 27, is so plain and is 
so clearly shown in those papers to which we referred you, that 
it is unnecessary for us to say any thing on the passage. 
my son, to hear the instruction that causeth to err 
of knowledge.”’ 


“« Cease, 
from the words 
We invite your attention to but one passage more, 
Hosea iv. 15: “Though thou, Israel, play the harlot, yet let not 
Judah offend; and come not ye unto Gilgal, neither go ye up to 
Beth-aven, nor swear, ‘The Lord liveth.’ 
Jerusalem, the place of worship where the three great annual feasts 
were kept, at which all the males were required to be present, was 
within Rehoboam’s dominions, and Jeroboam feared, that, if his peo- 
ple continued to goup to Jerusalem to w orship, their hearts might be 
alienated from him, and they revolt back again to Rehoboam. To 
confirm his kingdom, he conceived it was necessary to cut off this 
intercourse; and therefore devised and executed this expedient: 
—he made two calves of gold, and set them up—the one at Bethel, 
and the other at Dan, and said unto the people, “It is too much 
for you to go up to Jerusalem: behold thy gods, O Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt.’”? We are not to sup- 
pose that Jeroboam believed, or thought that his people would be- 
lieve these idols were really gods; they only regarded them as re- 
presentatives of the true God, and they conceived it might as well 
be supposed that God would cause his shekinah to dwell in them as 
between the cherubim over the ark. It was not then, primarily, 
an avowed intentional change of the odject of worship, but of the 
place and means of the worship of the true God. However, the 
plan succeeded, “ This thing became a sin, for the people went to 
worship before the one, even unto Dan.”’ This constituted the idola- 
try of Israel, in its beginning. In it they continued, and never wea- 
ried. When persons take one step in apostacy for the sake of ease 
and convenience, or any other cause, they can very easily, and will 
very likely take another, and even many. By the time of Hosea’s 
prophesying, they had “set themselves up images, groves in every 
high hill, and under every green tree.” No doubt, they had still 
their principal places of idol worship, but even these were subject 
to changes. It appears from the passage under consideration, that 
Dan was exchanged for Gilgal. Bethel, indeed, continued; but after 
the golden ealf was set up in it, the prophets, as Hosea does here, 
called it, by way of contempt, not Bethel, house of God; but Beth- 
aven, the house of iniquity. 
Now notice the injunction laid upon Judah in regard to religious 
intercourse with Israel: “ Let not Judah offend; and come not ye 
unto Gilgal, neither go ye up to Beth-aven, nor swear, The Lord 
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liveth.” This injunction, contains, first, a prohibition of certain 
acts, and, secondly, a reason for the prohibition. First, a prohibition of 
the first, bodily presence at Gilgal, or Beth-aven, “Come not ye unto 
Gilgal, neither go ye up to Beth-aven.” 


Secondly, joining with them 
inone of God’s own ordinances. 


Every one must admit that the Old 
Testament church was commanded to “ swear, The Lord liveth.” 
but still Judah is prohibited joining with Israel at Gilgal, or Beth- 
even, in the observation of this acknowledged divine ordinanee, 
“nor swear, The Lord liveth.”’ Secondly, We have the reason of the 
prohibition of those acts: é¢ would be an offence: “ Let not Judah 
ofiend :’’ it would be an offence to God, would involve them for the 
time in the sin of idolatry; it would be an offence to themselves, 
would endanger their stability in the pure worship of God. 


' 
il 


3 In the 
cht of this passage, let us endeavour to answer the following in- 
uiries, VIZ: 

1. What is it that constitutes real idolatry? It is the placing of 
any thing in the place of God. If we put our own wisdom in the 
place of His wisdom, our will, in the place of His will, our pleasure, 
in the place of His pleasure, owr authority in the place of His au- 
ihority, if we put any thing whatsoever in that place, in our re- 
gard, which God ought to have, we are as really idolaters, as if we 
setup **a graven image.” 
idolatry. 


q 


Hence, the apostle calls covetousness 


2, Is there any idolatry in the churches around us? We believe 
there is. We believe they have, in more or less instanees, placed 
their own wisdom, will, and authority in the place of God’s. [lave 
they not put these in the place of God’s wisdom, will, and autho- 


rity, in the case of every (ruth which they have rejected, in the 
case of every error which they have embraced, in the case of every 
ordinance which they either deny, neglect, or corrupt? 
tainly they have. 


Most cer- 
This, then, has been done even by those churches 
whose profession approximates nearest our own: for we have seen, 
that by them precious érudhs are rejected, errors are embraced, 
some ordinances are denied, others are neglected, and others, again, 
are corrupted. If this has been done by these churches, how much 
more by those churches whose profession differs more widely from 
our own. 

3. How far may a church go on in an idolatrous course before 
she is unchurched ? ‘This question we shall not attempt here to 
answer definitely. ‘This only, we would observe, she may go very 
great lengths, Notwithstanding all the idolatry of Israel, at the 
lime this injunction was given Judah, they were not unchurched. 
See the sixth and twelfth verses of this chapter. In each of these 
verses, God calls the people, //iés people, ** My people,” &e. On 
the sixth verse the learned Dr. Gill remarks as follows: ** This is 
to be understood of the people of the ten tribes of Israel, who were 
nationally and nominally the people of God, were so by profession ; 
they called themselves the people of God: and though they were 
dolaters, yet they professed to worship God in their idols ; and as 
yet God’s lo-ammi had not taken place upon them; he still sent 
his prophets among them to reprove and reform them, and they 
were not, as yet, finally rejected by him.” Indeed, in this very 
Verse, their rejection is spoken of as future. 

4. Is it proper to attend upon the dispensation of ordinances in 
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churches which have backslidden? We think this passage fur- 
nishes us with an unequivocal answer in the negative: it teaches 
us that we must not, or we will “ offend:” we will, for the time, be 
involved in the sin of their backsliding, and our own steadfastness 
in the pure profession and worship of God will be endangered. It 
is in vain to say, “that, by mere attendance, we do not join with 
them, or, in any way, countenance and encourage them.” If this 
were true, we cannot see why Judah might not have gone up to 
Gilgal and Beth-aven: but even their presence there is here forbid- 
den. It will not remove the difficulty, to say, “the idolatry of Is. 
rael was a much more aggravated sin than the sin chargeable upon 
many of the backsliding churches around us,” unless it be at the 
same time proved, that smaller sins become altogether innocent 
things when compared with more aggravated ones. It is in vain to 
say, “some ordinances are dispensed in purity, in those churches, 
and it is proper to go in with them in these, though we should re- 
fuse to join with them in others.”” Judah was not to join with [s- 
rael in “ swearing, The Lord liveth:”’ this was one of God’s own ap- 
pointed ordinances; and if Judah could not join with Israel in the 
observance of an acknowledged divinely instituted ordinance with- 
out *‘ offending,” we do think that the idea of attending upon ordi- 
nances, ina greater or less degree corrupted, and taking the good 
and leaving the bad, observing the pure and not the impure, must 
be abandoned. It certainly could not have been wrong for Judah 
to have observed an acknowledged divinely instituted ordinance in 
Gilgal or Beth-aven, if that act would not have involved them in 
the idolatries of Israel. Farther, it isin vain to say, “Other churches 
are churches of Christ:” this we grant; but we deny that it follows, 
that we may attend upon ordinances in them. If this were a correct 
conclusion, Judah might have gone up to Gilgal and Beth-aven; for 
Israel was not yet unchurched. 

A few remarks about the exercise of discipline for this offence, 
and we have done. If it be a sin and scandal, as we conceive 
is shown, then the same arguments which prove the duty of exer- 
cising discipline in any other case, prove it to be a duty in this 
ease. It is the church’s defence—it is her hedge, and when it is 
broken down, or not kept up, “all they who pass by the way do 
pluck her ; the boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild 
beast of the field doth devour it.” The exercise of discipline is en- 
joined in 1 Cor. v. 6, 7: “ Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump? purge out therefore the old leaven.”? Here it is 
plainly taught, that it is the duty of the church, in her judicial ca- 
pacity, to separate from her communion such as are found to be 
leaven, or obstinate opposers of any truth, advocates of any error, 
or practisers of any sin, ascertained as such respectively in her pub- 
lie profession. To the same purpose is Rom. xvi. 17: “Now | 
beseech you, brethren, mark them who cause divisions and offences. 
contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned ; and avoid them.” 
And 2 Thess. iii. 14: “If any man obey not our word by this epistle. 
note that man, and have no company with him, that he may be 
ashamed.” In these verses we are taught, first, that it is the indis- 
pensable duty of the church to hold the person who will not abide 
by her attainments, as chargeable with causing divisions and ol- 
fences; and, secondly, that those who persist in thus causing divisions 
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and offences, are to be noted, marked so with the mark of church 
censure, as will distinguish them as persons to be avoided, and with 
whom no company is to be kept, in a way of church communion. 

Objections. 1. ‘* There is no sufficiently clear condemnation of 
the practice in question, in the word of God, to make it warranta- 
ble to censure for it.” This objection, admits that the practice is 
condemned in the word, but then, not with sufficient clearness, 
And shall we, indeed, dictate to God the amount of clearness which 
must attend his condemnation of a sin, before we will submit to the 
exercise upon us, Or agree to exercise upon others that discipline 
which he has commanded to be exercised for it? The question is 
not, and should not be, what is the measure of clearness attending 
the condemnation of any particular practice, but, is it condemned at 
all? Apply this principle to other things, and how sweeping would 
be its work: The most precious truths might be cast away, and 
the most important duties neglected, as too obscurely revealed. 

2. The exercise of discipline for this practice does harm—it makes 
more occasional hearers than it prevents.” We will not deny that 
some may be provoked merely to offend in this way, who otherwise 
would or might not have done so; but, in such a case, this exer- 
cise of discipline is only the occasion of the provocation, the cause 
is in the corrupt heart: this is no evidence that such exercise of 
discipline is wrong, or not a duty: for the same may be said about 
the law of God: when it would stop the current of corruption, it 
operates as a breast-work thrown across a stream, it may check the 
flowing for a time, but the water will soon even overflow: when 
the corrupt heart feels the encroachments of the divine law, it is 


provoked to more unrighteousness. ‘Sin taking occasion by the 


commandment, wrought in me all manner of concupiscence.” Rom. 
vil. 8. 


Q 


3. “ Better leave it to ministerial instruction and reproof,—people 
will not submit to discipline on this subject.” This cannot be done 
with faithfulness; faithfulness as much requires the exercise of dis- 
cipline on the part of church courts for the maintenance of truth 
and righteousness, and the suppression of error in principle or prac- 
tice, as it does ministerial instruction, exhortation and reproof: be- 
sides, the same causes which lead to rebel against the faithful ex- 
ercise of discipline, will very soon lead to rebel against faithful 
preaching. 

4.“ There is such want of uniformity throughout the church in 
this particular. But very few sessions censure for this practice.” 
We admit the fact here alleged to some extent, and we lament it, 
but we cannot admit it to the extent many expect. But supposing 
the want of uniformity was even greater than it is, is it the way to 
induce sister sessions to do their duty, for us to neglect ours; and 
should we be induced to neglect our duty, because others neglect 
theirs? This was neither the principle nor practice of Joshua: 
“As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” 


By order of Session, 


S. WILSON, Moderator. 
Joun Cuarters, Session Clerk, P. T. 


Vor. XVII.—48 
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566 IN WHAT WAY MAY A PREACHER SINK HIS AUDIENCE? 


Art. V.—In what Way may a Preacher sink his Audience? 

The following anecdote, which the writer of this article had from 
the lips of the individual concerned, may aid your readers, Mr, Edj- 
tor, in coming to the proper answer. It may even benefit the vene- 
rated incumbents of the highest office in the sublunary gift of God: 
it may prove salutary to many, as it has to some of the commissioned 
ambassadors of Jesus Christ. ‘lo them the question is practical, and 
every man shall kiss his lips “ that giveth a right answer.” 

Il was once designated, said the narrator, to preach the annual elee- 
tion sermon, in the metropolis of my native State (Hartford, Ct.) and 
before its Governor, its Legislature, and its other professional digni- 
taries. The weather was fine, the concourse numerous, and com- 
posed of the intellectual nobility, civil and ecclesiastical, of the whole 
commonwealth, including strangers of distinction, and constituting an 
audience of the highest respectability. I, of course, tarried with the 
pastor of the place, the late Rev. Dr. Strong. As the bell began its 
monitory tolling, I left the study and descended to the parlour. 
There I was ushered into a circle of clergymen, few of whom I knew. 
and none of whom, at that moment, I rejoiced to see. The conver- 
sation turned upon my feelings in view of the speciality of the ser- 
vice. Some sympathized, others prophesied, others encouraged and 
others counselled—how many prayed for me | know not. At last 
said one, “ Fear nothing; be bold and independent; just imagine them 
to be a patch of cabbages, and treat them as such, and my word fo: 
it, you will succeed.” O, thought I, “if I could sink them upon this 
principle, and bring my feelings just there, it would do!—but—At 
this instant Dr. Strong entered the room, and informed those present 
that it was time to proceed to the church, As the preacher and pas- 
tor are ever partners in the procession, according to our good habits, 
i had the privilege of walking with the doctor. He soon inquired 
the state of my feelings; having learned their perturbation, and wish- 
ing to assuage them, he thus accosted me: “ Well, my brother, can you 
not sink them? You have not forgotten the advice of Mr. 
which I overheard just before | summoned you to move?” “ No,” | 
replied, “but they are such a select assembly, and will expect so much, 
and criticise so sternly? and what if I should fail ?”’ ‘The doctor re- 
joined: “I am not surprised that you find it difficult to adopt that 
counsel, and preach under the inSpiration of a lie. It is folly, false- 
hood, and stupidity! and to which of these ingredients the poisonous 
composition is most indebted, it were hard to resolve. ‘They are not 
cabbages, nor cannibals, but a collection of cultivated men and im- 
mortal souls; and to you pertains the responsibility of addressing 
them as such, and propounding to them their duty, under the sanction 
of their Creator’s will. You must face them, and “speak boldly, as 
you ought to speak.”’ And you need not fear their faces, ‘Take my 
counsel : when the sun rides at his meridian, the stars are lost in the 
glory of his beams ; and when God is exalted, his creatures are for- 
gotten. Fill your thoughts with a sense of his presence, your obli- 
gations; think of Ais goodness and his promises; let God fill your 
whole field of vision, and man will appear in his proper diminutive- 
ness. This is truth and grace: this will sink your audience without 
injuring them, or inflating you, and in truth 1 know of no other moce 
of sinking an audience /egitimadely, than that I have suggested. 
He paused; and I was relieved. His counsel pervaded my willing 
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soul. I was enabled to magnify my office and my Master, and | 
have since retained it, and practise upon it with the happiest and 
most durable satisfaction. 

Believing, as I do, Mr. Editor, that every audience must be sunk, 
and God alone exalted, where the preacher is free and fearless or the 
preaching effectual; and that the above counsel of an illustrious 
preacher may benefit his successors and juniors in oflice—perhaps 


private Christians, and even editors—I have sent it, with my re- 
spects, as a contribution to your valuable miscellency.—Religious 
Chronicle, for 1840. 


—>— 


Art. VI.—Lucy Goodale Thurston. 

Died in the city of New-York, on the 24th of February, 1841, (at 
the house of A. P. Cumings, one of the editors of the New-York 
Observer,) Lucy GoopAanz Tuurston, aged 17 years. 

The following note was addressed to the deceased by one of her 
scholars, (a native girl living in the family of Dr. Andrews, ) a short 
time before her departure. We give it as a specimen of the native 
language, and as exhibiting the social and religious affections of a 
converted heathen. ‘The names mentioned in connexion with 
Mrs. Thurston are those of her other children now living, and re- 
maining with her in the family where this daughter died.—Eds. 
Obs. 

Harrva, June 29, 1840. 
lloha oe e Luke, kuu kaikuaane ilako 0 ka Haku. 

Ua nui kuu, aloha ia oe. Ke aloha aku nei au ia oe i ka hiki ana 
mai o kau palapala iau. Aloha aku ia Tatina wahine, ia Pakeke, a 
me Aka, a me Mele, a me Koma. Ua pilikia makou i ka mai o ke 
keiki a Kauka. 

Ke palapala nei au i keia palapala me kuu waimaka. Aloha oe i 
ka hele aku ma ka aina malihini, aole makou i ike. Ua pau ko 
kakou halawai ana ma keia ao. Ua nele au i ka mea paipai ole. 
Nui kuu hoomanao ana ia oe. Auhea oe e ke kumu aloha, mai 
hoopoina i kau haumana aloha. Aloha oe ka mea mana i kuhikuhi 
mai ma ka pono o ke Akua. Aole ke Akuai hoopai mai i kou 
noho ana. I keia wa, he naho ana aloha ia oe i ka makua ao mai i 
ka pono. Aole manao e hana i ka hewa, akao ka naau, ua hana 
hewa i ke Akua. 

Ke aloha aku nei o Hana ia oukou a pau. Aloha oe ka hoahele 
ona kai ewalu mai Hawaii a Oahu. E ke kumu aloha e, aole hiki 
ke palapala i keia we, he pilikia. Aloha oe kai manao mai i ka hau- 
mana. 

Na kau haumana aloha, 
* KEALOBA. 
[TRANSLATION. | 
Love to you Lucy, my elder sister in the Lord. 


My affection for you is very great. I loved you when I received 
the letter you wrote me. Give my love to Mrs. Thurston, to Per- 
sis, Asa, Mary and Thomas. We are in straitened circumstances 
on account of the sickness of the Doctor’s child. 


* Her name, Kealoha, means lore. 
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I write this letter with tears. I have great love for you, be. 
cause you are going to a strange land which we have never seen, 
The time for our meeting together in this world has passed away, 
I have lost the one who often reminded me of my duty. I often 
remember you. Where are you, my beloved teacher? forget not 
your scholar who loved you. Love to you who instructed me in 
the righteousness of God. God has not rewarded me according to 
the manner in which I have lived. At this time I am swelling 
with love to you the mother (teacher) who taught me the right 
way. Ido not desire to do wrong, but my heart sins against God, 

Hana sends love to you all. Love to you my fellow voyager in 
the eight seast from Hawaii to Oahu. Beloved teacher, I cannot 
write more now, for it is a straitened time. Love to you who 
thought on your scholar. 

Your affectionate scholar, KeEALona. 

None of the children of the missionaries have remained at the 
Islands after they have reached the age of twelve or fourteen, ex- 
cept Mrs. Thurston’s family. The other children have been sent 
to this country to be educated. 

They have remained under their father’s roof, secluded from the 
world, deprived of the advantages of society, except that which 
they enjoyed from occasional intercourse with the families of other 
missionaries, until the eldest was nineteen, and Lucey seventeen 
years of age. But in their ‘quiet home at Kailua,” they enjoyed 
the society and instruction of intelligent parents; and while we may 
not speak of the living, the testimony of the dead bears witness that 
even in these circumstances, children may make extensive and ya- 
luable acquirements. 

It had been her practice for many years to keep a journal. We 
have only seen that of her voyage to this country, a few extracts 
from which will illustrate many interesting traits of character, and 
exhibit in some degree the powers and improvement of her mind. 
We regret that they must necessarily be brief and few. 

Sunday, August 2d.—This is the last Sabbath that we spend on 
these shores. Before another we shall be wafted far from the 
loved land of our childhood. We have this evening had family 
prayers together for the last time. Can it be that this happy 
family which have for twenty years dwelt under one roof is to be 
separated? I cannot realize that we are to part before another sun 
shall set. The thought is exeeedingly painful. Our happiest days 
are gone. Our circumstances will be peculiarly trying, situated as 
we shall be during a voyage of six months without a fatner on 
whom to depend. 

Thursday, August 6th—Last Monday we saw the sun arise 
for the last time upon the Sandwich Islands. Our family were in- 
vited to Dr. Judd’s to breakfast. After prayers we went down to 
the vessel. We returned again at 10 o’clock as the bell was ring- 
ing for the meeting. Our friends were already assembled at Mr. 
Castles’. The emblems of the broken body and shed blood of the 
Saviour, were placed upon a table in the middle of the room. We 
sat down for the last time around the table of the Lord with our 


t The “eight seas,” are eight channels, situated between Hawaii and Oahu, 
over which they had paased together at a former period. 
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dear father and other friends with whom we had often enjoyed such 
seasons. Father led the meeting and preserved his usual compo- 
sure, though once or twice he was so affected as not to be able to 
proceed. He referred to the two families which were about to be 
broken up. Children were to be separated from parents, a wife 


from a husband, a minister from his people. It was a most tender 
and solemn scene. 


a 


Art. VII.—New Metrical Version of the Psalms. 


' sia , 7 = fo “tj 

A new version of the Book of Psalms containing a variety of metres, long, short 
common and proper, was placed in our hands about a year ago for examination 

nlicity of employment, joined wi > i of mn j 

Multiy licity mployme joined with great distrust of our own judgment, re- 
specting the merits of this production, has prevented an earlier notice of the work 
it is evidently the result of much care and industry, joined with a sincere desire to 
promote the cause of a Scripture Psalmody. We understand the work is to be laid 


before the Synod at the ensuing meeting; we shall, therefore, decline the expression 
of any opinion for the present. 


PSALM V. |10. By their own counsels cast them down, 
O thou my God, from thee, 
1. Give to my words an ear; In multitude of sin, 
_ O Lorn, consider me, And deep transgression, they 
When | to meditate draw near, Rebel against thy holy throne ; 
My King, my God, to thee. O cast them forth away, 
2. The voice hear of my cry; 
_ For | to thee will pray, 11. But let all those rejoice, 
When morning light breaks from the sky,| Who put their trust in thee, 
At early dawn of day, In songs of joy with shouting voice 
Thou their defence shalt be, 
3. My voice then shalt thou hear, 12. And let their joys abound, 
Directing prayer to thee, Who love thy holy name; 
Mine eyes shall upward look, to where |For thou defendest them around : 
My King, my God, shall be; Thou art a shield to them. 
4, For thou art not a God, i 
That pleasure hast in sin, 13. Lorp, to the righteous man 
Neither shall evil have abode, __ Thou wilt thy blessing yield, 
Thy holy place within. With favour thou wilt compass him 
, About, as with a shield. 
5. The foolish shall not stand 
In presence of thine eye PSALM LIV. 
Thou hat’st the wicked of the land, 
Who work iniquity. 1. Save me, O God, by thy great name, 
6. Under destruction’s ban, And judge me by thy saving strength; 
The liar’s place shall be, P. My prayer hear when I complain, 
The bloody and deceitful man O God, give ear to me at length, 


Abhorred is by thee. 3. For strangers up against me rise, 
Oppressors seek to kill my soul ; 
7. I'll to thy house repair, Nor have they set before their eyes, 
Where many mercies be; That God, who doth all things control, 
And worship in thy temple, where 
Thy fear shall fall on me: " 
Because of all my foes, 
8 Lead me in righteousness, 
And thy straight path, O Lorp, disclose 
Before thy servant's face, 


Behold, the Lorp my helper is: 
God is with them who aid my soul ; 
5. He will reward my enemies, 

And in his truth cut off the whole. 


6. I'll freely sacrifice to thee, 
Thy name, Jewovan, I will praise; 
For it is good, and unto me 


9. There is no faithfulness, Deliv’rance he commands always ; 


Within their mouth, at all; 

Their inward part is wickedness, 7. From all my former troubles he 
With flattering tongues they call, Hath me deliver'd, and mine eyes 
Their throat’s an open tomb; Have his desire been brought to see 
Let them destroyed be, Upon my cruel enemies. 
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Work or Tue Sprrit.—The Raven voice of the old man sometimes imitateg 
so successfully the “* voice of the dove,” that it requires a fine and practised ear 
to detect the raven’s voice in such melodious sounds. Even mental conflicts 
and states of feeling occur, in which the Holy Spirit has not the slightest share 
and which must be ascribed entirely to nature, and not to grace; and yet they 
so strongly resemble the operations of the Spirit, that the clearest sight is of. 
ten deceived, and the nicest discernment frequently baffled. After Jephthah 
had scattered the Ephraimites—Judges xii. 1,—he took possession of the 
passages of Jordan. The Ephraimites, obliged to cross the river or perish in 
the desert, approached the fort, and were put to the test,—for all of them were 
required to pronounce the word Shibboleth ; but they said Sibboleth, “ for they 
could not frame to pronounce it aright, and were slain.” . 

What a serious and important truth does that scene present tous! Before him 
who holds the fort, beyond which lies the Canaan of God, all may depend upon 
an apparent trifle! On the existence or non-existence of something within us, 
irrespective of all other considerations, will it depend, whether we shall be per. 
mitted to pass over, or whether the sword of his indignation shall descend upon 
us. ‘The spiritual difference between the man who is rejected and the one who 
is accepted, may be no greater than between Shibboleth and Sibboleth. Who 
can detect any material difference! But God is a keen discerner. 

Behold here two men! Both smite upon their breasts, and both call them. 
selves the chief of sinners. We see their tears and hear their confessions. To 
us no difference is visible. Both appear at the passage of Jordan—both stand 
before the Judge—and behold! one is crowned, and the other is lost. Why 
should this be? The one said Shibboleth, the other Sibboleth. We observed 
it not; but the difference causes an eternal separation. One smote upon his 
breast from fear, the other from love. Hell made one to weep, the Cross the 
other. The one lamented the consequences of sin, the other mourned over the 
transgressions themselves. When their characters were developed, it was evi- 
dent that selfishness produced repentance in one, but the other’s tears flowed 
from love. In one was concealed a Cain, in the other a Magdalene. Nature 
predominated in one, and in the other, grace. ‘To our dull senses that was not 
perceptible, 

Therefore, we cannot say that true heart-felt Christianity consists in peni- 
tence, in tears, or in an earnest longing after the bliss of heaven. We can- 
not say that it consists in prayers, in evangelical knowledge, or in Christian 
deportment. Neither does it consist in love for the gospel, in the emotions 
which it awakens within us, or in zeal for the spread of divine truth—nor in an 
open confession of Christ, and the ability to testify and speak of him with elo- 
quence, instruction, and edification. All those things may constitute only the 
imperfect Sibboleth; and wo be to us! if at the passage of Jordan it should so 
appear. It may all proceed from the natural man alone, and be the mere work- 
ings of selfish nature. But nothing will stand the Divine scrutiny, that is not 
the work and produce of the Holy Spirit, and the essence of which is not the 
love of Christ.—Solomon and the Shulamite. 


—— 

“Tue Wortp THAT LieTH IN WICKEDNESS.—Missionaries leave 
their home and go out not knowing whither they go. Herein we 
differ. But in addressing a Christless world we differ but little. 
Gross superstition; false deities, senseless idolatry; ignorant sensua- 
lity and savage brutality; they may have to encounter abroad. We 
have the lust of the eye: false refinements; idolatrous devotion to 
what is wrong ; over civilization to encounter at home. If they have 
barbarous idoleters to address, we have the devotees of a more dan- 
gerous idolatry. Self and Christ are every where opposed. If Sa- 
tan reigns by means of an ignorant idolatry, he reigns also by means 
of a corrupted refinement. The ambassadors to both need the same 
qualifications; they must “put on the Lord Jesus.”? We want that 
zeal, that boldness, for the glory of Christ crucified which shone in 
Latimer, and Ridley, and Bradford, and Philpot, and the other mar- 
tyrs of the Reformation.””—Budd. 
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Art. VIII.—The Church of Scotland. 

The Commission of the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land had a recent meeting, in which they made preparations to re- 
view and try the Strathbogie case, and in which they expressed their 
very decided opinion of the Marnoch case as follows: 

« Mr. Candlish then rose, and proceeded to state, that he meant to 
propose a resolution for the adoption of the commission relative to 
the recent settlement of Marnoch. It was at this time about eleven 
o’clock at night; and after some objections upon this ground being 
overruled, Mr. Candlish proceeded with his statement, and a motion 
which led to a debate that lasted till nearly one o’clock next morn- 
ing. ‘The purport of the resolution proposed was condemnatory of 
the recent decision of the Court of Session, in the case referred to, 
and of sympathy with the people of Marnoch. 

«Dr. Bryce, after a good deal of discussion, moved, that it was 
inexpedient to adopt the resolution proposed, and after some alterca- 
tion, the question was brought to a vote, when the division was— 

Motion of Mr. Candlish, = - - - . 72 
Dr. Bryce’s amendment, - - l 


Majority, 71 

An action for heavy damages has been brought against the Pres- 
bytery of Auchterarder for not recognising the principle of intrusion. 
It is thus spoken of by a hostile print : 

“ The first division of the Court of Session has unanimously sus- 
tained the relevancy of the action of damages against the Presbytery 
of Auchterarder, at the instance of the Earl of Kinnoul and Mr. 
Young. The collision thus goes on rarely. The case will now go 
before a jury to have the amount of damages assessed. To this part 
of the affair the public will look forward with much interest. The 
rebels would probably prefer being put in a gaol, as a penalty more 
easily borne, and more likely to excite ignorant sympathy : but good 
round damages will be better fitted to bring them to their senses.’’ 
—Glasgow Chronicle. 

Another case is thus spoken of, which is intended to aim at the 
legality of the organization of the General Assembly itself. 

“ No later than Thursday last, the Supreme Court has stepped in 
to adjudicate in the case of the legal presence to the parish of Leth- 
endy, and has declared Mr. Clarke entitled to the presentation in 
preference to Mr. Kessen, who has been in possession. The Pres- 
bytery of Dunkeld will, therefore, under pain of imprisonment, be 
compelled to take Mr. Clarke on his trial, with the view to his in- 
duction. Mr, Edwards, in the event of deposition by the Assembly, 
will again appeal to the Supreme Court for protection: and the seven 
suspended ministers have determined on sending a representative to 
the Assembly, as the legal majority of that Presbytery. Should the 
Assembly refuse to acknowledge him, it is ascertained that by ap- 
plying to the Court of Session, against the deeds and acts of that As- 
sembly, the whole will be declared null and void, from its not being 
constituted according tolaw! This is confusion worse confounded ; 
and if we add the Kemback case, where the St. Andrew’s Presbyte- 
ry, though moderates, have allowed the veto of the parishioners 
against Mr. Cook, for the purpose of bringing the Church into 
another litigation, we shall have six or seven positive and expensive 
proofs that the Church’s independence is yet but a dream, and must 
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be realized, if they desire its realization, by a line of conduct differ. 
ent from the paltering and dishonesty of their recent struggles with 
the civil courts.”,—WScotlish Pilot. 


Furtaer DeveLorments.—No slight commotion has been ex. 
cited in the University of Oxford, and in the English Established 
Church at large, by the last and most daring development of Oxford 
divinity. This has been communicated to the publie in a Tract, 
which, professedly endeavours to prove that the doctrines of Pyp. 
gatory, of Pardons, of the adoration of Images and Relics, of the Invo- 
cation of Saints, and of the mass, as authoritatively taught by the 
Church of Rome, are not condemned by the articles of the Church 
of England, and may with consistency be held by her clergy! As 
a specimen of the Jesuitical reasoning of Mr. Newman, let the fol- 
lowing on the subject of the mass suffice. First the article, and then 
his comment : 

“<The sacrifice of masses, in which it was commonly said, that 
the Priest did offer Christ for the quick and dead, to have remission 
of pain or guilt, were blasphemous fables, and dangerous deceits,’ 
This is the Protestant doctrine of the Thirty-first Article of the 
Church. Now hear the conclusion to which the tract writer comes: 
he says— 

“On the whole, then, it is conceived that the Article before us 
neither speaks against the mass in itself, nor against its being an of- 
fering for the quick and the dead for the remission of sin; but against 
its being viewed, on the one hand, as independent of or distinct from 
the sacrifice of the Cross, which is blasphemy; and on the other its 
being directed to the emolument of those to whom it pertains to ce- 
lebrate it, which is an imposture in addition!!!”’. 

The effects produced by the appearance of this Tract on the au- 
thorities of the University, may be seen from the following act, and 
the spirit of obstinate error which characterizes Mr. Newman, may 
be seen from his letter of confession, which the decided expression 
of opinion on the part of the University seemed to extort. 

“At a meeting of the Vice-Chancellor, Heads of Houses, and 
Proctors, in the Delegates’ room, March 15, 1841. 

“ Considering that it is enjoined in the statutes of this University 
(tit. iil., sect. 2; tit. ix., sect. ii., § 3, sect. v., § 3) that every student 
shall be instructed and examined in the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
shall subscribe to them; considering also that a tract has recently 
appeared, dated from Oxford, and entitled Remarks on certain pas- 
sages in the Thirty-nine Articles, being No. 90 of the Tracts for the 
Times, a series of anonymous publications, purporting to be written 
by members of the University, but which are in no way sanctioned 
by the University itself: 

“ Resolved, that modes of interpretation such as are suggested in 
the said tract, evading rather than explaining the sense of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and reconciling subscription to them with the adoption 
of errors which they were designed to counteract, defeat the object, 
and are inconsistent with the due observance of the above mentioned 
statutes. P. Wynyren, Vice-Chancellor.” 


“ Mr. Viee-Chancellor—I write this respectfully to inform you, 
that I am the author, and have the sole responsibility, of the tract on 
which the hebdomidal Board has just now expressed its opinion, and 
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that I have not given my name hitherto, under the belief that it was 
desired that 1 should not. I hope it will not surprise you if I say, 
that my opinion remains unchanged of the truth and honesty of the 
prine iple maintained in the tract, and the necessity of putting it forth. 
At the same time, Iam prompted by my feelings to add my deep 
consciousness that every thing I attempt might be done in a better 
spirit, and in a better way; and, while I am sincerely sorry for the 
trouble and anxiety I have given to the members of the Board, I beg 
to return my thanks to them for an act w hich, even though founded 


on misapprehension, may be made as profitable to myself, as it is reli- 
giously and charitably intended. 


“T say all this with great sincerity, and am, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 


your obedient servant, Joun Henry NEwMan. 
« Oriel College, March 16.” 


—=— 

To CorrEsPonDENTS.—* EF.” «C,.” “J, D.’? and “J. M.” have all 
come to hand, and will be inserted in the order of time in which they 
were received. We have also received the First and Second Parts of 
«A Tract on Church Government by the Rev. Robert Reid of Erie, 
Pa., author of “The Seven Last Plagues.” The Third Part is yet to 
come. It is a valuable and seasonable production; we sincerely 
hope the author may receive a remuneration for his labour and ex- 
pense. This work will be noticed more in eztenso, if we should be 
permitted to go on with another volume. Our Patrons will perceive 
that we have already on hand some valuable materials with which to 
commence THe Erenreenta VoLumMe or THE Reticiovs Mont- 
ror. Will they make corresponding efforts to circulate the work ? 

When we entered upon it for the second time, two years ago, we 
then gave a pledge to avoid personalities, and every thing touching 
the character of individuals. This pledge we have laboured to re- 
deem, and have checked as far as possible the first symptoms of a 
disposition to depart from it, whenever they have been manifested by 
correspondents. The good effects of this course are already begin- 
ning to be felt, and we again promise to pursue the same policy; we 
have long doubted the expediency of the course, hitherto pursued by 
the Synod, of publishing in a work designed for all classes those 
eases of discipline which so frequently come before them. And we 
anticipate, from a resolution adopted at last meeting, respecting the 
publication of the minutes, that this course of policy is to be aban- 
doned. It is hoped this will be the ease. It is not, then, the design 
of the Monitor to injure the feelings, reputation, or usefulness of any 
man; not to elevate or depress any man; not to foster party spirit, 
but frown upon it, in whatever quarter it may show its hideous form, 
with iron heart and brazen visage. But it is our design, 

1. To maintain the doctrines and order of the Associate Church. 

2. To permit a free discussion of any of the doctrines and prac- 
tices inculeated in the word of God, so far as that discussion is re- 
strained within the bounds of reason and propriety, and conducted 
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with candour, irrespective of personal considerations. Partisan and 

sectarian divisions in the church, generally have their origin in the 

unhallowed ambition of men. 

3. To disseminate the most important and best authenticated intel- 
ligence of the day, respecting the state of the Christian church in al] 
parts of the world. 

In the prosecution of these objects, the best materials that can be 
procured, whether original or selected, will be laid before our read- 
ers. We have some names on our subscription list, which have stood 
there for seventeen years; to such, we think long acquaintance must 
have kindled a fraternal feeling in their bosoms, towards the humble, 
and in general, we may say, unobtrusive monthly visiter. Will not 
such persons make some attempt, to introduce their old friend to the 
favourable notice of some of their neighbours ? 

Art. XII.—Duty of Submission to Church Rulers explained and en- 
forced. A Sermon by Rev. James Martin, Pastor of the Associate 
Hae ae Church in Albany, with an Appendix. 8vo. pp. 57. 

eb. xiii. 17. 


This pamphlet came to land, after the present number was nearly 
all in type, and we only have room to say, that it is an important and 


seasonable production. We regret exceedingly, that it was not re- 
ceived a few days earlier, that a portion might have been transferred 
to our pages. It is hoped, however, that it will be in the hands of 
the members of the Synod generally, previous to their ensuing meet- 
ing, on account of the important matters contained in the Appendix. 
The Sermon is worthy of its author, who is already favourably known 
to the church as a lucid and able writer: without adopting every 
thing in it, as one or two points comparatively unimportant, stand on 
debatable ground, we give it a cordial commendation. 

We allude more particularly to the position assumed in the para- 
graph commencing on the 14th page. As we have not room at pre- 
sent, to be more particular, an early opportunity will be sought to 
give this sermon a more extended notice. In the mean time, how- 
ever, it is necessary to declare explicitly, that we are unable to dis- 
cover any thing in it which has the least bearing on the cases refer- 
red to in the Appendix, that will not be readily adopted, by all sound 
Presbyterians. Among such, we see not how there can well be any 
difference of opinion, respecting the true character of those cases which 
have so long and so grievously afflicted the church. 

It is believed this discourse will be regarded as a standard work 
on the subject of which it treats. His principal positions are im- 
pregnable ; the illustrations clear and forcible. The work, taken as 
a whole, would not detract from the reputation of any author of the 
present day, known to us; and should be extensively circulated. It 
is presumed the author will take measures to supply any demand 
which may be made for the work, at the meeting of the Synod, 
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